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It is with deep pride that we tell you about the Lowrey Festival. For here is a 
magnificently beautiful instrument, flawless in design and capable of filling your life 
with rich, compelling music. {@% A fabulous organ with many new features, Festival has the 
glorious, full, perfect tone, the brilliant percussion and great choir of shimmering voices 
that is unmistakably Lowrey. s@2 The Lowrey Festival embraces the popular “four-poster’’ design, 
with open base and self-contained speakers in the console. It even has stereo controls built-in. 
The Festival’s graceful lines blend comfortably with any interior. Its quiet beauty will 
enhance any room. It is a distinguished piece of furniture by every measure. {#2 The Lowrey Festival 
can give your family a world of music which grows larger and more wonderful each day. 
The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago, 46, Illinois. 
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... easiest to play of all musical instruments 
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(For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted) 
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“Masters in This Hall” 
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“Carol of the Stars” (Swedish) 
W. L. CURRY 
“Once for Us a Child” 
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“Christ is Born” (Ebeling) 
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“Shepherd’s Carol” (S.A.B.) 
(Arr. Copes) 
C. DICKINSON (Arr.) 
“Sleep My Jesus” (S.S.A.) 
R. WARNER 
“People, Look East” 
(Unison or S.A.) 


GENERAL 


M. HOKANSON (Arr.) 
“Thou Art of Radiant Beauty” 
(O Tannenbaum) 


M. E. CALDWELL 


“Songs of Praise” (S.A.B.) 
S. J. ORTLIP 

“Master of Youth” (S.A.) 
R. WARNER 


“Go, Labor On” 


G. W. KEMMER 
“The Way of Truth” 


(Unison with descant) 
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Editorially Speaking 


HIS fall issue of Music Journal may be con- 

sidered typical of the editorial policy that 
has been in force during the past few years, com- 
bining serious educational material with some 
definitely lighter features, all presented by wide- 
ly recognized personalities in the field of music 
and entertainment in general. Our ideal is still 
to publish an “all-around magazine of music,” 
stimulating the interest of music-lovers, potential 
as well as actual, including automatically all 
teachers and students of the art. 

Several of the articles in this October number 
are of exceptional significance, from the serious 
or the popular angle, or perhaps a combination 
of both. It is an honor and a pleasure to offer 
our readers another link in the successful chain 
appearing under the title Music Is the Heart of 
a City. The current contributor is the Honorable 
J. Bracken Lee, Mayor of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
a community long known for its many and varied 
musical interests. It may be noted that Mr. Lee 
pays his respects not only to the world-renowned 
Mormon Choir, the symphony orchestra and the 
great pipe-organ of the Tabernacle but to the 
international champion barber shop quartet. 

From the standpoint of music education, one 
of the most important names in the world is that 
of Dr. Eberhard Preussner, head of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum and well known to American stu- 
dents who have profited by the summer courses 
of that famous institution. Dr. Preussner fittingly 
emphasizes the importance of elementary musical 
training, while commenting also on the problems 
of developing professional artists. 

Of equal interest and authority is Prof. Milton 
Babbitt’s practical discussion of the latest de- 
velopments in electronic music via the tape- 
recorder, which disposes of some common mis- 
understandings as to the balance of human and 
mechanical activity in this new art. Provocative 
and sometimes controversial thoughts on music 
education are also expressed by Martin Bern- 
heimer, Grace White, William H. Richards. 
Herbert Cecil and Eileen Di Tullio, with Sister 
Mary Mark and Lenore McGuire contributing 
vital information on teaching blind children. 

Several famous artists of the concert and op- 
eratic stage offer valuable advice and suggestions 
to those aspiring to similar careers. The great 
dramatic soprano, Eileen Farrell, discusses the 
individualism of musical performers in typical. 
down-to-earth fashion, while that star of colora- 
tura, Roberta Peters, draws attention to the op- 
portunities of American singers abroad as well 
as in their own country. Giorgio Tozzi, a fellow 
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member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
presents a practical philosophy of music based 
upon personal experience. ‘The highly successful 
American pianist, Eunice Podis, brings helpful 
ideas to young artists of her sex, while her 
composer colleague of the keyboard, Philippa 
Schuyler, gives a timely account of the musical 
state of Africa. 

Victor Alessandro frankly approaches the deli- 
cate problem of federal support for symphony 
orchestras, while Arthur Cohn brings out re- 
vealing details in the life of community organiza- 
tions of the same type and Robert Irving com- 
pares the conducting of ballet with that of the 
conventional orchestral repertoire, Paul Sanborn 
adding a note on the ‘“‘automatic A” as opposed 
to the traditional pitch of the oboe. 

That spectacular percussionist, Gene Krupa, 
drums up a new interest in rhythm as such, with 
emphasis’ on its universality and possible ante- 
cedents. In still lighter vein are Max Morath’s 
comments on ragtime and Robert George Reis- 
ner’s glossary of jazz. 

There is material on bands, recreational 
struments and church music as well as orchestras, 
the piano and the human voice. Grand opera is 
emphasized, as usual, with special attention to 
the opening of the Metropolitan, soon to be 
heard again on the air and “alive” in its historic 
Broadway temple (Lincoln Center still beckon- 
ing from a reasonable distance). In short, Music 
Journal continues to be interested in music of 
all kinds, and apparently its treatment of that 
popular and highly important subject continues 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of its readers. 


HERE has been practically unanimous ap 

proval also of the series of mostly unfamiliar 
paintings and engravings of musical subjects ap- 
pearing recently on the covers of this m: igazine. 
Last month’s striking grotesque of “A Musician’s 
Dress” attracted particular attention, and there 
have been many reports of its being cut out for 
framing or posting on bulletin boards. 

This month’s picture is reproduced from an 
original hanging in London’s Nationa! Gallery, 
generally known by the title of “The Concert.” 
It has been variously ascribed to Lorenzo Costa 
and to the ‘French School.” 

The source of this picture is once more the 
impressively handsome volume, An I/lustrated 
History of Music, by Marc Pincherle, copy 
righted by Sedo S.A., Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
reproduced here by permission of the American 
publishers, Reynal & Company, New York. >>> 
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John Kinyon's unerring hand made these two celebrated in- 
strumental courses possible. One of them is tailor-made to meet 


YOUR teaching needs. 


THE BREEZE EASY SERIES 
OF SEPARATE METHODS 


was designed for the fortunate 
band master who is able to teach 
pupils individually or in classes of 


like instruments. 


Py 


We want you to judge for yourself the 
strength of these two fine methods of 
teaching to see why they are true 
SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS. Fill out the 
coupon below for your free copies. 






WIT MARK + REMICK sake.) 
NEW WoriD » ROVENCED 





619 West 54th Street * New York 19.N.Y 
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THE BAND BOOSTER 
BAND METHOD solves two 
vital teaching problems: teaching 
mixed instrument classes and varied 
levels of attainment, both of which 
prohibit the use of the BREEZE 
EASY SERIES. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept I. 

619 W. 54th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send FREE single copies of any TWO items checked, 
BREEZE-EASY BAND BOOSTER 
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Lyon & Healy’s Fred Albright, a piano technician for 53 years. 


Two extra keys... 


make the job easier for him and for you. Gone are the apple cores, 
pencils and gum that make tuning difficult... teaching impossible! 
The Everett Style 11 School Piano has a locking top and concealed 
locks at both ends of the fallboard. Deters mischief. . . defers tuning. 
For complete specifications, write Everett Piano Company, South 


Haven, Michigan. 
EVERETT 


Style 11 
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For true woodwind tone there’s just no substitute for genuine grenadilla wood. That's one 


important reason educators everywhere have helped make modestly-priced Boosey & Hawkes 
Edgware the most popular clarinet in the world. Another is Boosey & Hawkes’ remarkable 
success in producing a clarinet of tonal beauty with a practical side. For Edgware’s famous 
resistance to abuse continues to prove it simply isn’t necessary to compromise tone by using 
wood substitutes in a student model. Give your students and. your clarinet section the advan- 
tages of the true woodwind tone possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Recommend 
Boosey & Hawkes Edgware. Retail price of the Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 
grenadilla wood, with case... only $139.50. 


EDGWARE 


ISEY HAWK | 


BACKED BY BRUNO i 
ort 
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c. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto BRI NO 





Music Is The Heart 


J. BRACKEN LEE 


(Mayor of Salt Lake City) 


INCE the Mormon Pioneers en- 

tered Salt Lake Valley on a hot 
mid-summer day in 1847, music kas 
truly been the heart of this city 
which has bloomed from the arid 
wastes on the edge of the great 
American desert. Two weeks after 
the arrival of the pioneers on July 
24, a meeting-place, or “bowery,” had 
been constructed, with a choir loft 
as one of its essentials. This formed 
the cradle of the great Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir, heard round the 
world by radio and television and 
honored on tours in the United 
States and abroad. 

From that simple beginning, music 
has kept pace with the growth and 
development of Salt Lake City. From 
barber shop quartets to great choral 
units and from individual concert 
virtuosi to symphony orchestra pro- 
ductions, music in Salt Lake City has 
drawn the attention of the world. 

The recent first-place victory of 
the Evans Quartet of Salt Lake City 
in the International finals of the 
Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America at Dallas, Texas, 
last summer was only typical of the 
quality of music produced here on 
all levels. 


J. Bracken Lee, Mayor of Salt Lake City, 
contributes the sixteenth in a series of arti- 
cles under the same title covering the mu- 
sical life of leading centers of cultural 
activity. Proud possessor of one of the 
world’s foremost choral organizations, Salt 
Lake City is the home of the outstanding 
1,600,000-member Mormon Church. The 
series has included to date New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Seattle, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Denver, Elkhart, An- 
chorage, Honolulu, Cincinnati, Atlantic 
City, Jacksonville and Greenville, §. C. 
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As far back as 1893, the Taber- 
nacle Choir, in its first tour outside 
of Salt Lake City, won $1,000 at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
That was just one year after the first 
symphony orchestra performed at 
the historic old Salt Lake Theater 
under the baton of Anton Pedersen, 
a Norwegian emigrant who _ had 
studied with Grieg and Sinding. 

Today the Tabernacle Choir is in 
its thirty-second year of continuous 
weekly broadcasting over a nation- 
wide radio network, one of the most 
remarkable achievements in_ all 
broadcast programming. And _ the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra, now in 
its twenty-first consecutive season, 
has kept pace to become one of the 
ranking units among major sym- 
phony orchestras. 


ar 


of a City 


With the establishment of the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra as a ma- 
jor professional ensemble, other mu- 
sical developments soon made their 
appearance. Ihe orchestra, and par- 
Maurice Abravanel 
and musical 
become the 
nucleus and foundation for ballet 
and opera, oratorio and chamber 

(Continued on page 80) 


since 
conducto1 
1947, has 


ticularly 
became its 
director in 
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The 350-Voice Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


The Importance 


of Elementary Training 


FERERHARD 


N this pedagogically and political- 

ly oriented century, everybody 
wants to shape and educate every- 
body in his own image; in this so- 
cially and historically critical epoch 
along with many questionable po- 
litical programs serious efforts are 
being made towards a humane edu- 
cation; in this sphere music educa- 
tion has an important part. The hu- 
man being grows up with rhythmic 
movement, play and song. Almost 
all children have a gift for music; 
their talent needs only to be awak- 
ened and nourished, and lo and 
behold—there are children’s dance 
groups, children’s choirs, boy choirs, 
children’s orchestras. Children play 
as gladly with xylophones, drums 
and tympani as with dolls, minia- 
ture cars and railroads. (We would 
rather not mention the up-to-date 
military toy-arsenal). They “build” 
with tones as easily as with building 
blocks or with the wet sand of the 
play grounds. Moving sequences of 
tones permit vistas as much as do 
aerial swings. All of Nature is filled 
with music—and the child’s life is a 
continuous song and sound—if we 
grown-ups do not interfere or mis- 
direct it into the blind alleys of 
premature ambition. 


Dr. Eberhard Preussner is one of the 
most distinguished musicians and music 
educators of Europe, President of the Moz- 
arteum in Salzburg, Austria, and director 
of its summer academy, attended by many 
American students. He is the author of 
several authoritative books, including most 
recently “Universal Music Training,” the 
first of a series on musical pedagogy (Quelle 
& Meyer, Heidelberg, 1959). This provoca- 
tive article was prepared exclusively for 
MUSIC JOURNAL, at the suggestion of 
Jack M. Watson. The English translation 
is by Walter Robert of Indiana University. 
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When, after adolescence, a human 
being becomes conscious of his own 
capacities, and his shortcomings, he 
gathers what he has nourished and 
fostered in his childhood (to speak 
only of positive values); thus he har- 
vests the first fruits of his individual 
talent and his industry. At this junc- 
ture it is again music which has a 
unique influence on him in a cold, 
intellectual epoch. The experience 
of music sways him to joy, gaiety and 
spiritual uplift. In the midst of a 
mechanized world, music stimulates 
him to an activity of an incompar- 
able nature and an experience that 
cannot be gained by any other me- 
dia. Doing—meaningful doing—is as 
essential for man as breathing. Music 
is the breath of the soul and imparts 
strength to the active part of man. 
The gamut of musical values en- 
compasses the whole range from 
morals and ethics to esthetics. Music 
is one of the most effective psychia- 
tric aids, and is thus an integral part 
of the whole realm of the psyche; 


' . . 
music has the power of cementing 


groups, and thus is a social agent. 
Therefore, psychology and sociology 
can gain insights and deduce stand- 
ards of behavior from music. Music 
is everywhere. The chorus member, 
the player in the amateur orchestra, 
the listener in the concert hall and 
in the opera house, they are all mu- 
sic makers, “by music taken.” The 
modern era has the additional media 
of records, radio, sound movie and 
television, which bid fair to fill the 
yet music-less universe with music. 
Given this vast expanse, there is 
the danger that we may be swamped 
with music, that the flow of music 
may lose its direction, that it may 
become meaningless as a result. To 


prevent this seepage and stagnation 
is the task of music education in all 
its branches, from the nursery to the 
university. The point may be made 
that there is only one music and one 
music education. Actually, though, 
there is a plethora; the whole range 
of life is mirrored in the forms of 
music. Besides, there is a cleavage 
which separates the camps in our 
times: the division between ama- 
teurs and professionals. In former 
days, there existed the comprehen- 
sive concept of “connoisseurs and 
amateurs.” The Hapsburg emperors 
were not only music lovers, but some 
of them were as well trained as the 
best professional musicians. They 
conducted entire operas from the 
harpsichord. They were composers; 
their masses and masques have his- 
toric and intrinsic value even today. 
This happy state of affairs prevailed 
not only in the land of music, Aus- 
tria, but also across the border, in 
Germany. The noble _ Leopold, 
Bach’s sponsor, was, according to 
Bach’s testimony, an accomplished 
musician, and an unusually pro- 
ficient performer on the viola da 
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gamba. The flute concertos of Fred- 
erick the Great, whose residence was 
Potsdam, are enjoyable to this day, 
no matter whether they were com- 
posed entirely by the king or wheth- 
er his flute teacher Quantz looked 
over the sovereign’s shoulder. The 
Royal Theme used by Bach in his 
Musical Offering was and is worthy 
of a king! Bach’s compositions, 


especially those for the keyboard, 
are written for all who are “habil,” 
that is, trained enough,—consequent- 
ly for amateurs and professionals. 


In the days of Mozart and especial- 
ly Beethoven, the camps are already 
separated; there is a _ distinction 
based on technical proficiency. Mo- 
zart composed piano concertos 
which he intended for the delight 
of non-professionals, but which de- 
served also the approbation of the 
trained connoisseur. That means; 
then, that only the professional mu- 
sician is a connoisseur; amateurs 
need not necessarily be in a position 
to pass judgment on composition; 
they probably can no longer be ex- 
pected to do so, because of lack of 
time, leisure and vocation; and fur- 
thermore, connoisseurs need not be 
amateurs any longer, again because 
time, leisure and vocation are want- 
ing. A story is told of Toscanini, who 
asks a grouchy-looking violinist what 
is wrong with him. “Are you sick? 
—Is anyone sick in your family? 
Have you lost your money?” The 
answer is: ‘No, nothing of the sort. 
I just hate music.”” One might log- 
ically proceed from this and come 
to the following conclusion: an 
amateur string quartet, that plays 
only wrong notes, and a non-profes- 
sional woman singer who screeches 
mercilessly one selection after an- 
other, without sense and to the cha- 
grin of neighbors and captive a2udi- 
ences, do so because they love music. 

In reality, things are not as black 
and white as all that. The difference 
between amateur and professional is 
conditioned by social factors and 
technical standards, but both draw 
from the same source and share a 
large part of their education and 
training. It is even conceivable to 
think of exceptions where an ama- 
teur is better qualified than many 
a so-called professional, at least that 
type of professional who retrogresses 
technically and whose mind becomes 
more unimaginative from year to 
year. 
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The common meeting-ground for 
both is elementary education. Pes- 
talozzi taught us that elementary 
education is more important than 
advanced education. Elementary ed- 
ucation means starting at the be- 
ginning, at the source; it means 
starting, period. Starting again and 
again, before continuing. 


Patient Application 


Applied to music, this means 
simply: to be able to sing and play. 
This sounds easy and the results are 
also not complex. But not everybody 
has the patience, the serenity, to 
begin at the beginning, from the 
bottom up. He wants to play sonatas 
rather than simple pieces, he wants 
to sing Schubert or Brahms instead 
of folksongs. And, what is even more 
elementary and needs special stress: 
all too few have patience and leisure 
for exercises, vocalises and studies. 
And finally, specific techniques must 
be based on a purely musical basis 
that precedes all else. The unfet- 
tered individual who is freely cre- 
ative, whose body, spirit and soul 
are open for music, who joyfully 
partakes of life and its values, he is 
the true beginner, ready to be initi- 
ated, not he who is already mis- 
formed, misplaced, misapplied. Dis- 
regarding these lofty words for the 
moment, one will find this basic 
readiness manifestly present in one 
child, and buried or encumbered by 
debris in another. This is where 
rhythm-training and singing come 
properly into play. Ear training, 
manual development, eurhythmics 
by percussion and sonorities, play- 
fully and even artfully structured to 
achieve feeling for form, form anal- 
ysis,—these are the domains of music 
education. 

Care should be taken to remove 














all inhibitions in the elementary 
stages; the teacher should insist 
upon clean and relaxed reproduc- 
tion of pitches by voice; he should 
not rest before his charges can do 
the same with little tunes; he should 
teach simple motifs, ditties and 
phrases by ear and from the printed 
page, to be sung cleanly; rhythms 
must be felt and imitated, the cre- 
ativity must be stimulated and de- 
veloped by improvisation. All this, 
however, has to be achieved without 
pedantic heavyhandedness, without 
teacher’s stick, even without the mu- 
sic teacher’s baton. For the purpose 
is not to cultivate a special breed 
of talent, but unfettered human na- 
ture should find its outlet without 
hindrance. 

It is understood that even on this 
level freedom and discipline must 
be apportioned. Children practice 
willingly when they are permitted 
to practice playfully. It may even 
be said that children are better stu- 
dents than any adult. Therefore, it 
is possible for the teacher to intro- 
duce practicing as an avowed aim, 
to guide children from playing to 
learning. May I repeat again: Chil- 
dren learn willingly when they are 
permitted to learn without con- 
straint. Their memory, their imag- 
inations are much greater and rich- 
er than the analogous faculties of 
the adult; the latter, apart from 
wondrous exceptions, is almost in- 
variably regressing and retreating. 

What results from all this? Ele- 
mentary education is the decisive 
level. What is not learned then, 
what is not learned in elementary 
fashion, will not be recaptured later, 
or only rarely. Music education will 
always have to begin in the early, 
even in the earliest stages of develop- 
ment. This has nothing to do with 
child prodigies; basically all children 
are prodigies. Goethe says: “If all 
children would develop the way they 
started when they were children, the 
world would be full of geniuses.”’ It 
is due to faulty elementary educa- 
tion, poor teaching and, admittedly, 
life itself with its vicissitudes, that 
the opposite is true, that among 
grown-ups there are more average 
talents than geniuses. Nobody can 
be continuously productive. After 
life’s zenith the road must go down 
towards sunset. But the wish is per- 
missible that this road may not be 


(Continued on page 58) 





The Artist as an Individualist 


HE early part of my singing 
career took place mostly on the 
concert stage, on the air and in 
recording studios. I was always urged 
to do opera, and when I felt I was 
ready, | began to accept such en- 
gagements. This winter will mark 
my first appearance with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, which 
seems to be a highlight many people 
think I should have sought years ago. 
I have never been able to agree 
that artists should do what others 
tell them. Instead they must decide 
for themselves. Music is too vergatile. 
If an artist is to do a good job it 
must be what he or she wants to do 
in music. Managers, as well as 
friends, have many suggestions to 
offer about the kind of music a sing- 
er should perform and the types of 
which will advance a 
career more quickly or more success- 
fully than what they think the sing- 
Whenever the artist 
their dictates, indi- 


engagements 


er is doing. 
relies solely on 
vidualism is lost and it is so easy to 
make mistakes. Then, too, singers 
could become carbon copies of each 
other, losing that spark in perform- 
ance of something the artist really 
wants to convey. 

Perhaps the fact that I started in 
radio has helped me to understand 
this, for those programs contained 
all types of songs, from popular bal- 
lads to the classics—and I enjoyed 


Eileen Farrell has been called the greatest 
dramatic soprano of our Inte) 
Celebrity quotes crity 
{/fred Frankenstein to the effect that “Miss 
Farrell is to 
waterfalls.” 


every field of vocal music, from radio, tele- 


time. The 
national Register 


singing what Niagara is to 


She has scored impressively in 


vision and records to grand opera and the 


concert stage. In addition she is a refresh- 
ingly honest, straightforward person, enor- 
mously popular as a human being as well 


as an artist 
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FILEEN FARRELL 


the lighter ones just as much as the 
more serious selections! I soon found 
the public agreed. So later, when | 
prepared concert programs, they 
were as unconventional as many 
other aspects of my career. I learned 
that audiences liked hearing a famil- 
iar number in the first group. It 
“sold them” early in the program, 
and you had them with you through- 
out the rest with much less effort. 
There was a time when I started my 
program with Rodgers and Hart. 
Needless to say, the audience loved 
it, but it was not desirable vocally. 
I had to switch to other types of 
familiar songs that warmed the voice 
up faster. 

Another thing J like about concert 
material is that each song offers a 
different character to portray. One 
might be twenty different people in 
the course of a concert, whereas in 
opera one has to be the same char- 
acter all evening. This is one of the 
reasons I waited so long to tackle 
opera, except for concert perform- 
ances of unusual ones like Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck. Incidentally, I fell 


in love with this way of presenting 
opera. So many of them are too static 
to stage and yet should be heard. 
The concert version is the answer, 
and I am all for seeing more ad- 
vancement in this field. 

I find that audiences, in addition 
to reacting favorably to familiar mu- 
sic, like the variety that can be pre- 
sented in concert programs. I often 
have Poulenc, Milhaud or Debussy 
in the first group and find that this 
music goes over as well as my Eng- 
lish group of spirituals. 

What a singer, or any artist for 
that matter, wants most from an 
audience, however, is the feeling 
that there is true appreciation, first 
for the music and secondly for the 
performance. The audience, of 
course, shows this by its applause 
and behavior. The best audience I 
have ever seen is one made up of 
college students, and I care the least 
to face an opera audience on open- 
ing night! College students are not 
afraid to let go and express them- 
selves. Standing ovations are a com- 
mon occurrence. They love to hear 
arias and almost anything done in 
English. Opening nights at large 
opera houses offer an audience that 
is more social than serious. It is hard 
to get their attention and not easy 
to perform while competing with 
the style show or social register! 

All audiences should take a lesson 
from the students’ example and show 
their reaction to the artist’s program 
with less restraint. I remember well 
two audiences in San Francisco last 
year. We had first performed Cheru- 
bini’s Medea with the San Francisco 
Opera Company on opening night. 
A typical opening night audience! 
Then we did this same production 
of Medea again outdoors in an am- 
phitheatre. We performers on stage 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SOSTENUTO 
PEDAL 


ON A VERTICAL 
PIANO 


This new Vertical feature is another 
indication of the advanced thinking that 
has justified Steinway leadership in 
piano design over the decades. 


The Steinway Sostenuto is not merely 
the damper section sustainer that is 
commonplace among spinets, but is a 
single note sustainer of the type 

found in all Steinway Grands. A single 
note, octave or chord can be sustained 
individually and maintained while 
succeeding passages are played. 


The performer and the teacher, especially, 
will welcome and value the sustaining 
action that accommodates musical 
effects so frequently called for. 

This optional feature greatly enhances 
the capacity and pleasure found 

in the Steinway Professional upright. 

It is another reason to buy a Steinway— 
The Instrument of the Immortals. 


SOSTENUTO 





It’s The 


Rhythm 


That Stays With ‘Em 


GENE KRUPA 


HYTHM today is far more than 

whacking a lot of drums and 
cymbals, occasionally exchanging 
the sticks for a “‘fly-swatter” or wire 
broom. It has become both an art 
and a science, with infinite grada- 
tions of dynamics, tempo and com- 
plexity of patterns. Behind this new 
significance of rhythm stands a per- 
manent and universal truth: It is 
rhythm that makes the world go 
round, supplying the primary life 
force, controlling the activities of 
human beings and reaching right 
out into the unexplored space whose 
mysteries are just beginning to be 
solved. 

The ancient philosophers believed 
in what they called “the music of 
the spheres,” and worked out a the- 
ory of the rhythmic and perpetual 
motion of the planets. Their ideas 
were supported by the obvious rhy- 
thm of the tides, the waves of the 
sea, the fall of rain, the gait of ani- 
mals, running or walking, and the 
most important functions of the 
human body. Rhythmic breathing 
is characteristic of mankind from 
babyhood, and if your heart ever 
begins to miss its regular rhythm, 
better go see your doctor at once. 

The motors and machinery, on 
which we depend so much, represent 


Gene Krupa is recognized today as one of 
the truly great percussionists of all time. 
His individual! style and appealing person- 
ality, combining rhythmic excitement with 
musical subtlety, have long kept him at the 
top of his profession, and he is now as 
much in demand as ever, both as a virtuoso 
of the drums and as a leader of instru- 
mental groups of various sizes. He may 
currently be heard on Verve Records, as 
well as in numerous personal appearances, 
and some of his earlier discs, made for RCA 
Victor and Columbia, have become collec- 
tors’ items. 
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a working rhythm. All the elements 
of time in general have a rhythmic 
basis, most simply and_ practically 
represented by the steady ticking of 
a clock. From the seconds come the 
minutes, then the hours, the days 
and nights, the weeks, months, sea- 
sons and years. Rhythm is the es- 
sence of time, and time is the essence 
of music. Even the regular vibra- 
tions of the air, which create pitch 
and melody, are governed by a defi- 
nite rhythm. 


How Did It Start? 


While it is unanimously admitted 
that rhythm is the starting-point for 
all music, the most primitive and 
fundamental expression of what has 
been called “organized sound,” 
there are many and various explana- 
tions of how this phenomenon ac- 
tually began. A German scholar 
named Becker wrote a book in which 
he argued that musical rhythm was 
discovered simply as a logical ac- 
companiment to manual labor, mak- 
ing the work easier for all concerned. 
This theory finds support in the 
fifers, drummers and bands that have 
counteracted the weariness of march- 
ing soldiers or Boy Scouts, the “work 
songs” of the Negro slaves and to- 
day’s “daily dozen,” made easier by 
the accompaniment of phonograph 
records or the radio. There are those 
also who find the origin of rhythm 
in religious ritual and pagan cere- 
monies. 

In my own imagination I like to 
think of some crude savage in the 
primeval jungle, perhaps caught in 
the forest by a sudden rainstorm and 
taking refuge under a tree. He may 
have noticed that rain-drops falling 
on a hollow log made more noise 


than on solid branches or dry leaves. 
Possibly he experimented later by 
hammering rhythmically with sticks 
on a resonant surface. In time he 
may have discovered that a skin 
stretched on the end of a hollow log 
produced a louder and _ pleasanter 
tone. Then came the discovery that 
two skins at opposite ends of the log 
would give out two different tones, 
the tighter the higher. Here was the 
ancestor of the two-ended drum, 
leading logically to strings of differ- 
ent length and tightness. 

I believe that drumming was an 
instinctive expression of the emo- 
tions of primitive man. When he 
was excited or angry, he would drum 
faster, while a calm mood would 
result in a slow and steady beat. He 
soon found also that big, booming 
drums, made from enormous logs, 
could be heard at great distances and 
thus served as signals and for mes- 
sages between individuals. Gradually 
the drums of all sizes and shapes be- 
came significant as incitements to 
battle, prayers for rain, thanksgiving 
for the harvest, weddings, funerals, 
etc. It is worth noting that the prim- 
itive peoples of Africa and Asia still 
produce wonderful drummers, ap- 
parently working by instinct, and 
the outstanding rhythmic sense 
and drumming ability of our Negro 
musicians have long been recognized 
and appreciated by the public. 

It is difficult to think of any mu- 
sic without a rhythmic basis of some 
sort. The ancient “plain song” had 
no definite beat, but even these 
melodies were forced to follow the 
natural accents of the words that 
they interpreted. The great com- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Model 77 


The French Horn 
That “Couldn't Be Built!” 


To draw both dark and brilliant tones from the same instru- 
ment? To drop from a massive fortissimo to a mere whisper 
of tone? To create an easy high register that is nevertheless 
beautifully in tune? For years the experts said it couldn’t 
be done — then came the Holton Model 77! 


Here for the first time is an instrument that combines all 
the most desirable qualities of French Horn design without 
an ounce of sacrifice or compromise. Never before a French 
Horn of such wide dynamic range or of such richly varied 
tone coloring. Never before has a French Horn combined 
such evenness of response and impeccable tuning ir all 
registers. Never before could you enjoy such comple 
ease of playing with such masterful control every 
nuance of expression. : 


The Model 77 is one instrument you mug®# hear and play 
in order to believe; the French Horn that g@puldn’t be built” 
— yet Holton did it! Despite its treg#@n@ous| popularity, 
many dealers are now able to demogiftraté the, Model 77 
from stock. Stop in at your favofite a and 


try this and other superb mode the Fa 3 French 


Horn line! ie 


a 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHOR WISCONSIN 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are 
cordially invited to accept a free sub- 
scription to Holton’s magazine, 

The Fanfare, devoted to informative 
articles of interest to everyone in the 
field of music education. Send us 
your name, address and teaching 
position on a postcard today! 
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Dean of American 
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University. 
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VERY appearance before an au- 
dience is an exciting experience 

for a performer, and one of the most 
rewarding aspects of my profession 
is the opportunity it affords to sing 
for people all over the world. I have 
sung throughout North 
America and have performed abroad 
at the great European music centers 
like London, Vienna and Rome. But 
[ was especially delighted when I 
was invited to sing in Russia, “that 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma,” under the Cultural Ex- 
change Agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
At last the great day arrived, and 
on May 10th, armed with a Russian 
Berlitz and flanked by my two stal- 
warts (my husband, Bertram Fields, 
and accompanist George Trovillo), 
we departed from Idlewild on the 
first leg of our great adventure. | 
was thrilled but, I do not hesitate to 
say, more than a little frightened at 
the prospect of venturing out into 
the vastness of the Soviet Union. As 
an American citizen and artist, I was 
aware, in view of our delicate rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R., of my great 
and grave responsibility as an artist, 
as well as a representative of the 
United States. We three, each trying 
to hide it from the other, were also 


most of 


Having recently returned from a highly 
successful ‘this 
outstanding Metropolitan Opera coloratura 
musical 


tour of the Soviet Union, 
soprano offers her 
Russia as experienced during the onslaught 
of propaganda over the U-2 plane incide nt. 
She will be heard at the Met this season in 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” and Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amore” 
among other operas to be announced, 


impressions of 
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New Audiences 


for Singers 


ROBERTA PETERS 


apprehensive because our visit coin- 
cided with the U-2 incident. The 
Russian radio and press seemingly 
had no other topic or news and we 
had grave doubts about how Ameri- 
cans would be received at this time. 
But these fears, I am happy to re- 
port, turned out to be groundless. 
We arrived in Moscow, just 914 
hours after leaving New York, to a 
very warm welcome at the Aeroflot 
Airport. Although the Summit Con- 
ference in Paris struck a low, omi- 
nous note, my concerts, each and 
every one, struck a high and happy 
note. It proved to us what I had 
always felt—that music is a universal 
language and is not limited to or 
affected by borders or politics. 


The Message of Music 


It was truly a wonderful experi- 
ence. Rarely are one’s plans and 
hopes so satisfactorily fulfilled. We 
were beautifully entertained by the 
members of our own American Em- 
bassy and well received by high Rus- 
sian officials. George Trovillo and I 
accomplished what we had set out to 
do—to perform for the masses and to 
reach the people, getting across in 
our own small way the message of 
music of our own western world. 
We learned so much about the peo- 
ple and observed how they live and 
work and what they want and need 
to keep them going. The response to 
my concerts was so very touching, so 
warm and happy, and the desire and 
love for music by the Russian masses 
seemed so genuine. 

My first concert was in Moscow’s 
I'chaikowsky Hall, and the reaction 


of the audience to the first half of 
the program, for which I had chosen 
an Italian group, was overwhelming. 
My impression al] through this tour 
was that the Russians are hungry for 
western music. That day at Tchai- 
kowsky Hall I found a wonderfully 
receptive audience, and when they 
began to clap in unison, I had to 
repeat the Respighi numbers. This 
was indeed a happy beginning of the 
9 concerts which I gave in five cities 
of the Soviet Union, a tour all too 
short, though we covered thousands 
of miles jin our travels. The audience 
at this first concert loved the “Mad 
Scene” from Lucia and were delight- 
ed with my first encore, The Night- 
ingale by Alabieff, which I an- 
nounced and sang in Russian. (I 
had studied several Russian songs 
before my departure, and these went 
over very well throughout the tour.) 

My second concert in Moscow was 
at the Conservatory, which is the 
more elegant hall for a more sophis- 
ticated public. There are pictures of 
great composers all around and a 
tremendous organ on stage, with 
pipes exposed — a very impressive 
sight. This, too, I shall never forget. 
Here they seemed to love most the 
German group of Lieder, particular- 
ly the Morgen of Strauss, which they 
applauded in unison, and which I 
had to repeat. To see how they loved 
the music, the intent and rapt ex- 
pressions on their faces, though they 
did not understand the words, 
brought tears to my eyes. I gave five 
encores and there were many curtain 
calls as well. 

The many native Russians we met 

(Continued on page 63) 
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STORY & CLARK- 
First Choice of 
Music Educators 
Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
able standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 


first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting. 


Agraffes throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 
pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature— 
found in almost all concert grands. 

Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service. 

Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 


Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 


or rattling. 
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Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 
professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 
of eleven special Story & Clark fea- 
tures which are combined in no 
other studio upright. 

All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in ‘our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 


Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 
finishes means years of “like new’ appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked. 


Story @ Clark Piano Co. (Department U) 
28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 


0 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 


() Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


Name - 
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Give the Orchestra 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO 


Me assistance at the fed- 
eral level for our symphony or- 
chestras is now a necessity. This is 
no longer a subject for debate. The 
support-structure for the survival, 
proper maintenance and progress of 
most of our orchestras is declining 
rapidly. It is a series of short-term 
and too often desperate attempts of 
varying degrees to make up seasonal 
or annual deficits, and the solving 
of periodic emergencies by praying 
for miracles that do not always oc- 
cur. Almost all of our symphony or- 
chestras lead a precarious hand-to- 
mouth existence. It is an undeniable 
fact that all our orchestras must 
constantly “pass the hat,” no matter 
how well this continual begging is 
disguised. No orchestra can exist 
without some form of philanthropy, 
but every major symphony orchestra 
in this country has had financial 
crises that have threatened its very 
existence. 

Let me emphasize that this pres- 
ent unfortunate and unnecessary sit- 
uation is in no way a condemnation 
of our social and economic system, 
but rather a problem resulting from 
the fact that the support-structure 
for symphony orchestras has not 
adapted itself in accordance with 
the pattern of changes that have oc- 





Victor Alessandro has been the musical 
director and conductor of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra 1951; he 
ducted the Oklahoma City Symphony from 
1938-51, and holds an Honorary Doctor of 
Humanities from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and a D.M. from Rochester. A dis- 
tinguished figure among American conduc- 
tors, Dr. Alessandro speaks with authority 


since con- 


on an issue of utmost importance to the 


present and future musical life of our 


nation, 
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curred in our social and economic 
system in the past 75 years. 

In order to have a clear realization 
of this problem it is necessary to 
review briefly financial support in 
American Symphony history, which 
roughly can be set in three phases. 
The first phase began in 1881, when 
the magnificent Henry L. Higgin- 
son, of Boston, created and estab- 
lised the “‘master-plan” to guarantee 
high artistic standards and financial 
security which was used by all major 
symphony orchestras for over 50 
years. The plan was simple and ideal 
while it lasted; he paid the differ- 
ence between the orchestra’s earned 
income and its costs. There were oth- 
er distinguished symphony philan- 
thropists of the era: later in Boston, 
E. B. Dane; Edward Bok, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; the Charles Phelps 
Tafts, Cincinnati Symphony; Wil- 
liam A. Clark, Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic; George Eastman, Rochester, 
New York, and many other great art 
patrons. This era passed and the 
Higginson plan became practically 
obsolete with the onset of federal 
taxes, adverse financial conditions, 
rising costs and other related factors. 

The second phase began with the 
“endowment-plan,” made _ possible 
by large individual gifts, bequests, 
popular subscription and _ various 
fund-raising ideas. Some orchestras 
have benefited and a few still are 
benefiting from a very modest to a 
considerable degree from this plan. 
But the general purpose of the en- 
dowment-plan was to be able to ab- 
sorb present and future deficits or at 
least keep them at a minimum so 
they would not threaten an orches- 
tra’s life. Progressively this structure 
of support has weakened, because of 


a Break 


the gradual deterioration of great in- 
dividual wealth, continual decline 
in the value of the dollar and con- 
tinual rise in costs and obligations. 

The third and still prevailing 
phase has a more varied support- 
structure. It consists mainly of two 
major parts: Self-Support, which is 
and has always been earned income, 
and Dependent-Support, which is 
raising the additional funds needed 
to balance the difference between 
income and outgo. There is con- 
siderable variation in both major 
parts in different orchestras because 
of economic environment, needs, 
characteristics and personalities of 
loca] business-civic leaders, and the 
growth history of the particular or- 
chestra. The dependent-support is 
often called “The Maintenance 
Fund.” This is an annual fund- 
raising campaign. Its purpose is to 
take the place of a Henry L. Hig- 
ginson insofar as paying the deficit 
is concerned. Forecasting its success 
is about as predictable as a broken- 
down tenor’s high C. 

Success in raising the necessary 
funds in this manner is rare. It can 
be anywhere from a near miss to a 
dismal failure. Some wishful think- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The Music of Modern Africa 


PHILIPPA 


FRICAN music is rich, vital and 

varied. From the Arabized 
melodies of the north, to the dry, 
archaic, embellished music of Ethio- 
pia’s Coptic Amharas, to the penta- 
tonic polyphony of Buganda’s com- 
plex themes, to Madagascar’s Poly- 
nesian songs, to the “high life” of 
West Africa, African music is start- 
lingly and diametrically different. 

These differences are not reflected 
in American, Brazilian and West 
Indian popular music, which was 
largely inspired by influences from 
Negro West Africa. 99% of the slaves 
sent from “the dark continent” to 
the New World came from the West 
Coast, bringing a musical heritage 
with them. Even now, Calypso tunes 
sound so remarkably like the folk- 
music of Ghana, that often one can 
hardly tell the difference between 
them—except that Calypso sounds 
more commercialized. 

Worlds apart is the sad, melan- 
choly Toro, in the rain- 
drenched blue-green Mountains of 
the Moon, in Western Uganda. It is 
the only music I ever heard in Africa 
that expressed sentiment 
and profound individual feeling. 

loro’s people, ruled by the benev- 
olently paternalistic Omukama, King 


music of 


personal 


t four Philippa Schuyler had composed 
and performed ten original piano works 
with national recognition. At twelve, an 
award-winning symphonic work was played 
by the Detroit Symphony; a year later a 
the New 
York Philharmonic. While completing her 
fifth Europe, 
{frica, the author was caught in the pres- 


symphonic scherzo was used by 


concert tour of {sia and 
ent Congo upheaval, where her arm was 
injured during an attack in Leopoldville. 
of the 


midwest 


She will return from a concert tour 
West Indies to perform in the 
later this fall. Her “Adventures in 
Black and White,” has been published by 
Robert Speller & New York. She 


records for Cambridge Records. 


book, 


Sons, 
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SCHUYLER 


George Rukidi III, are Hamitic, 
long-ago migrants from Ethiopia and 
the Sudan, and are tall and aristo- 
cratic, with finely-chiselled features 
and huge, melancholy eyes. Their 
unique seven-tone scale, in major 
and harmonic minor, is unparalleled 
in East Africa, and was evolved hun- 
dreds of years before any European 
influence. This traveler has never 
heard the seven-tone harmonic minor 
in any other authentic African tra- 
ditional music. 

The saddest of Toro’s dolorous 
chants are the “women’s music,” 
which could only be played and 
sung by the females of the apparent- 
ly unhappy polygamous households, 
and could never be performed by a 
male. Accompanying themselves with 
lute-like stringed instruments, and 
entimbo drums, a group of noble- 
women, gracefully swaying in. their 
long, green robes like reeds in a 
breeze, gave a concert of this touch- 
ing music for me in Fort Portal, 
loro, this past summer. Then Prince 


—Photo by French Embassy Press 


Ivory Coast War Dance 


The Author Listening to African 
Folk Music in Senegal, W. Africa. 


Christopher, the King’s son, drove 
me to hear children’s choruses at a 
Catholic school, where the athletic 
“Cow Dance” was performed to the 
accompaniment of ensegu flutes and 
makonderi horns. 

Far less emotional is the “women’s 
music’ of the vast, backward north- 
ern Sudan, where women are rigidly 
segregated in a humiliating purdah, 
and take no part in public or private 
affairs. Mutilated at an early age to 
render them devoid of passionate 
feetings, they meekly accept seclusion 
in dusty mud harems. Custom pro- 
hibits them from voting, dating, 
visiting hotels, restaurants, cinemas, 
or walking freely on the streets. Last 
May, I entered a harem in Khartoum, 
the capital, where a bride was being 
prepared for the wedding with the 
groom she had. never seen. One girl 
beat a funereal accompaniment ona 
round drum, another wailed like a 
banshee, while the fifteen-year-old 
bride, whose hands and feet were 
painted black, and whose head was 
covered with an impenetrable black 
wool veil, shuffled back and forth 
lethargically, without lifting her feet. 
North Sudanese women’s dancing 
does not use the body. The men, 
who dance together, use much more 
vigorous movements, and their music 
is livelier, like a mediocre combina- 
tion of the bouncy Egyptian music, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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the universal language 


Artist: James Paulus 


HERBERT SPENCER on music and the pursuit of happiness 


Music is the fine art which, more than any 
other, ministers to human welfare. Where 
there is beautiful music, it is difficult for 
discontent to live. 


Reprints available upon request 
F.E. OLDS & SON FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Of Ballet Conducting et al. 


TMF hol hi 


\ OST people love ballet music. 
4 The repertoire is big and 
wonderful. The music has a natural, 
strong, rhythmic feeling .and flows 
with lilting melodies, rich in orches- 
tral colors. But where does one get 
to hear it except when attending a 
ballet performance? Seldom is ballet 
music performed in concert in this 
country. We have many symphony 
orchestras but they stick to standard 
symphonic literature, seeming to for- 
get how much people like the light 
quality of the ballet repertoire. 

As a “foreigner,” I was surprised, 
too, to discover that in America the 
ballet conductor is considered sep- 
arate from the symphonic conductor. 
In fact the managers the 
ballet conductor secondary, which is 
startling in view of the tradition of 
like Monteux, Ansermet and 
Dorati, who excelled in both fields. 
Back in England, where I worked 
with British ballet for 
lowing my tenure as a symphonic 
conductor with the B.B.C., the ballet 
conductor must be a qualified sym- 


consider 


men 


ten years fol- 


phonic conductor. The only distinc- 
tion is the realization that ballet con- 
ducting is more difficult. It requires, 
in addition to everything needed for 
symphonic conducting, an ability to 
feel the rhythm, not doing 
what you are told. Frederick Ashton 
sums this up by saying, “a ballet 
has to have a sense of 


just 


conductor 


Currently the New York City Ballet Com- 
pany’s principal conductor, Robert Irving 
is also on the staff of the New York City 
Opera Company and directed Martha Gra- 
ham’s season last spring. A native of Eng- 
land, he studied conducting with Constant 
Lambert while at Oxford, prepared to be 
a concert pianist and taught at Winchester 
College. Following the war he conducted 
for the B.B.C. in Glasgow and then for the 
Sadler’s 
exclusively for Capitol Records with many 
featuring ballet and light 


Wells Company. He now records 


releases music 


classics. 
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—Photo, Capitol Records 


movement.” Well expressed! 

It is a paradox because the ballet 
companies here pay such strict atten- 
tion to the music, selecting it with 
great care. Balanchine of the New 
York City Ballet Company has al- 
ways avoided the weightier symphon- 
ic repertoire, but has found many 
jewels on its lighter fringes. In fact, 
the attention paid to music makes 
the position of conductor with this 
company the finest job in the world 
for a ballet musician. 

I was introduced to the American 
musical scene back in 1949, when I 
came here with the Sadler’s Wells 
Company on their first international 
tour. I learned very quickly that 
American musicians are not only 
very nice to work with, but that the 
musica] standards here are very high. 
I was used to fine orchestras and fine 
people but I was quite struck by 
American enthusiasm, which natur- 
ally shows up in performance. With 
little effort one gets reactions and 
fire. And American musicians are so 
well trained! Singers, for example, 
are much better trained in musician- 
ship than elsewhere, which makes 


them learn and respond very quick- 
ly. At any rate, there are more sing- 
ers with better voices in this country 
than anywhere I have been and this 
accounts for the outstanding chor- 
uses and opera companies. 

While here with the British ballet 
we used American choruses when 
we performed works like Daphnis 
and Chloe. We had done this often 
at Covent Garden, where the ballet 
is very popular, but somehow it 
never seemed quite right, lacking 
that added dash of proper blend and 
intonation. For the New York per- 
formances we used the Schola Can- 
torum. In Chicago it was a choral 
group from Northwestern University 
and in Los Angeles we had the un- 
beatable Robert Wagner Chorale. 
My how we were stunned by these 
organizations! Such concentration, 
energy and enthusiasm! 

Since then I have conducted per- 
formances with the New York City 
Opera Company. There, too, the 
quality and level of training of the 
singers is striking. These American 
singers have a youthful vitality, and 
acting doesn’t bother them. I sup- 
pose people here are more accus- 
tomed to letting themselves go, while 
England is a country of reserve. Eng- 
land is also a nation used to oratorio 
singing, whereas the great variety of 
Europeans who have migrated to 
America have brought their long- 
standing operatic traditions with 
them. 

While speaking of opera, I might 
point out that to me opera conduct- 
ing is much easier than ballet, be- 
cause opera is purely a musician's 
job. The singers are trained musical- 
ly, speaking the same language and 
dealing with the same_ problems. 
Dancers are not trained musically. 
This means the conductor has to 
bring things other than music with 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Choral textbook 
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15 choral arrangements of ap- 


peal to young people — with pro- 
gram notes. This book has been 
written especially to meet the 
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16 choral arrangements prefaced 
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of Negro Folk Music. Extensive 
program notes for all songs, 
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ligious songs to a play song, sea 
chantey, and a street cry. 


$1.00 
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EUNICE Popis 


HIS is an era when almost all 

women—even though they ul- 
timately contemplate marriage— 
want to have a career first. And this 
applies not only to what used to be 
dubbed “blue stocking” types, but 
even to daughters of wealthy fam- 
ilies who in the past, immediately 
after their debut, launched on a 
dizzy social round without a seri- 
ous thought for the future. Today 
even post-debutantes enter the pro- 
fessions. They become copywriters, 
department editors of fashion and 
news magazines, and assistants in 
scientific, medical and other im- 
portant projects. In fact, there are 
few fields, even those formerly sa- 
cred to men, which they do not in- 
vade, and usually with more than 
a modicum of success. 

But it is doubtful if any of them 
encounter the difficulties and _haz- 
ards of the young American women 
who seek careers in music. Not 
that there is easy going for any 
young American artist, male or fe- 
male, but to my mind the women 
have a bit the worst of it, for vari- 
ous reasons. 

To be sure, prospects are bright- 
er for vocalists than they were in 
the distant past. No longer does 





Eunice Podis, pianist, whose winning of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Young Artist Award in 1945 launched her 
upon a concert career of international pro- 
portions, is a definite example of an Ameri- 
can artist who has made good. At 19 she 
was making solo appearances with one of 
the country’s leading orchestras in her na- 
tive Cleveland. A few years later she was 
concertizing from coast to coast. Then came 
her first European tour, which won her the 
designation of “one of the most outstanding 
piano interpreters of our time.” Her own 
experiences afford exceptional equipment 
for passing on to other young artists advice 
as to how to build their careers. 
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the Metropolitan Opera roster con- 
tain the names of only one or two 
Americans who rate stellar roles. 
Many native Americans in the cur- 
rent company have arrived at the 
top without a long, grinding ap- 
prenticeship. 

But for instrumentalists the 
story is different. They still have 
a hard road to travel. Managers 
continue to import European and 
even Asiatic stars who have already 
made names abroad that will auto- 
matically add lustre to the Amer- 
ican musical scene, and who will 
not have to be launched with a 
publicity campaign that is both ex- 
tensive and expensive. 


The Lucky Break 


Once in a decade there is a Van 
Cliburn who bypasses the obstruc- 
tions, flashes meteorlike across the 
musical sky, and becomes a world 
figure over night. But in spite of 
Van’s tremendous talent, there was 
an element of luck in his swift 
emergence from relative obscurity. 
For it was capturing an award in 
Russia that gave him his tremen- 
dous publicity, whereas other young 
Americans who have won equally 
important musical competitions 
abroad did not achieve equal rec- 
ognition because those contests 
were not staged in Moscow. 

So there is to my mind but one 
key to ultimate and inevitable suc- 
cess. It is a firm resolution never 
to give up. When one arrives at 
that frame of mind, if the unusual 
opportunity presents itself, the 
young artist is ready to seize it, just 
as Van was when his great moment 
came. 

So this is my first advice to the 


young performer. Keep everlasting- 
ly at it. Don’t let yourself be dis- 
couraged. There will surely be a 
happy tomorrow. 

Another bit of advice that stems 
from my own experience I also 
want to pass on. That is: Exhaust 
all the musical resources of your 
own area before you take on the 
challenge of a New York appear- 
ance. Study with the finest of local 
teachers. There are so many con- 
servatories today and so many col- 
leges with fine music departments, 
that you will discover plenty of 
teachers in or near your home city 
who will live up to your standards. 
Then play all the recitals you pos- 
sibly can in your own city and 
state. There is no other way to 
overcome nervousness at facing an 
audience. And you will need poise 
and self-assurance before you in- 
vade the metropolitan scene. 

Play with your local orchestra 
at young people’s concerts and 
summer “pops,” if you can’t get on 
the major series. And work up an 
extensive repertoire. You never can 
tell when an unexpected cancella- 
tion by a visiting star may result 
in your being pressed into substi- 
tute service—particularly if you 
have at your finger tips a number 
of concerti which are in the reper- 
toire of the local orchestra. 

As a matter of fact, that was what 
gave me my first big chance. I had 
played often with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, but never in the Sever- 
ance Hall series. Then there came 
a night when the scheduled soloist 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Singer’s Philoso 
of Music 


Giorcio TOZZI 


SINGER owes it to his audi- 

ence to conform to realism. He 
should “look the part” as much as 
he can, for audiences today demand 
more realism. Being able to play the 
role dramatically and to be convinc- 
ing seems almost as important a con- 
sideration today as the voice and 
musicality. 

So many singers were overweight 
in the old days because hardly any 
of them felt the necessity for dieting 
and exercise. People who were pros- 
perous liked to indulge in the art of 
eating. The tempo of living was also 
different; they lived at a different 
speed. Life has become most difficult 
with the rapid modes of transporta- 
tion. Flying from one locale to an- 
other can be a shock to the nervous 
system, resulting in the tension of 
the times. A business trip by boat 
used to give the artist time to rest 
before going into the routine of re- 
hearsals or performance 

The singer of today has far more 
rigid standards to meet. Recordings 
offer “perfect” musical renditions of 
a work, so that the listeners expect 
as much in the live performance; 
only on the stage you cannot “cut 
the tape” and start over. By the same 
token, Saint-Saéns’ Delilah usually 
looked like a female wrestler in days 
gone by, while Samson traditionally 
brought to mind the Abominable 





Having recently recorded Verdi's “Re- 
quiem” and Wagner's “The Flying Dutch- 
RCA Tozzi 1s 
beginning a demanding season with both 
the San Francisco and Metropolitan Opera, 
and in June will make his debut at the 
Vienna State Opera. As the singing voice 
of Emile de Becque in the movie version 
of “South Pacific” he is known to millions 
the world over. His philosophy of music, 
only suggested above, is as rich and warm 


man” for Victor, Giorgio 


as his opulent voice. 
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Snowman. But today’s audience will 
laugh at this kind of appearance. It 
is not as easily satisfied visually or 
audibly. 

Today's conductors would not per- 
mit an artist to take the vocal liber- 
ties that many took yesterday. If a 
soprano had a good high C, she 
would hold the note as long as she 
could. This was permitted, for the 
trend was toward the technical dis- 
play of singing, rather than the true 
musical values. The composer's in- 
tentions were not as highly respected. 
Catering to obvious effects at that 
time was much more evident, if we 
can believe certain recordings and 
reports of the time. 


Purity aad Progress 


It is man’s destiny to evolve. He 
is going to do so whethet or not he 
wants to, and there will be good and 
bac periods. The cry of purists to- 
day is “Let us go back to the age of 
pure music!” If music was originally 
“pure’’—as an infant human—then it 
meant that it was rudimentary and 
uncomplicated, which in itself is 
ridiculous. Where is the pure music 
of today? Is new music all impure? 
We are all sentimentalists to a degree 
and susceptible to living among 
cherished memories of experiences 
that brought forth pleasure and in- 
spiration. But must we lose insight 
and begrudge today’s composers the 
chance to do the same? Should we 
close the door to creative progress? 
Each evolution is a change, and 
change is progress, be it good or bad. 
If we stand still, we retrogress. 

A composer hears a piece of music 
in a certain key (color). The minute 
you change the pitch you change the 
entire original conception. If we are 


Tozzi in “Simon Boccanegra” 
—Photo by Louis Mélancon 


purists we must insist on Beethoven’s 
compositions being played as writ- 
ten, but the standard pitch today is 
different. A color screen placed over 
a work of art will distort the mean- 
ing; it will change the impression. I 
don’t think that Beethoven would 
like the idea of changing the pitch, 
but he had a universal quality of 
genius even by today’s standards, 
which also means that he would ac- 
cept every new thing that would 
bring something valid and useful to 
his art. 

What is a pitch? It is a certain 
speed of vibrations. The faster the 
vibrations, the higher the pitch. 
With our higher tempo of living, we 
cram more into one year than people 
used to squeeze into ten. It took two 
weeks to cross the Atlantic; today it 
takes six hours. It is therefore not 
illogical that we have a predilection 
toward Haydn’s brilliancy. 

For that same reason, tempi in 
music have changed as well. But this 
has, of course, its drawbacks. 

The 2nd-act finale of Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville is so full of notes 
that, at “today’s tempo,” these notes 
are impossible to negotiate. We now 
have a tendency to confuse excite- 
ment with speed. Where is the art of 

(Continued on page 79) 
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FAMOUS MUSIC presents 
“Special” SCHOOL DANCE BAND SERIES 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
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GOLDEN EARRINGS & LOUISE 

HEART AND SOUL MY OLD FLAME 
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Instrumentation 


Conductor's Guide 2nd Trumpet Guitar 

Ist Alto Sax in E Flat 3rd Trumpet String Bass 

2nd Tenor Sax in B Flat 4th Trumpet Bass Tuba 

3rd Alto Sax in E Flat Ist Trombone Drums 

4th Tenor Sax in B Flat 2nd Trombone Vocal Lead 

5th Baritone Sax in E Flat 3rd Trombone Extra Parts 25¢ Each 
Ist Trympet 4th Trombone Extra Piano 50¢ Each 

Piano 
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The Old Touring Bands 


NOLBERT HUNT QUAYLE 


‘IX TY-EIGHT years ago, on Sat- 
J urday, September 24, 1892, Pat- 
rick Stephen Gilmore, the greatest 
bandmaster of the 19th century, 
passed away suddenly at St. Louis, 
Mo., where he was conducting his 
concert band of 100 pieces at the 
Exposition on his farewell tour, hav- 
ing planned to retire in 1894 from 
public life. 

Two days later, on Monday eve- 
ning, September 26, a new concert 
band made its appearance at Still- 
man’s Music Hall in Plainfield, N. J. 
rhe conductor, whose name was 
John Philip Sousa, had recently re- 
signed as leader of the U. S. Marine 
Band, having been at the head of 
that organization for twelve years. 
Millions of American people are liv- 
ing today who heard Sousa’s Band 
many times during the nearly forty 
vears of that band’s existence. Sousa, 
like Gilmore, died a sudden, un- 
expected death at Reading, Pa., on 
Sunday, March 6, 1932. 

The overwhelming 
music-lovers who enjoy great con- 
cert band performances agree that 
Gilmore and Sousa stand out as the 
finest bandmasters in na- 

history. Twenty-eight 
have elapsed since the passing of 
“our March King,” but to date no 
one has stepped into the limelight to 
\merica’s premier band- 


majority of 


two our 


tion’s years 


become 
master. 

Of course, there are plenty of good 
concert bands to be heard in differ- 
ent sections of the United States. 
But with the death of John Philip 
Sousa in 1932, the great American 
institution known as_ the 
sional travelling concert band _be- 
came extinct. 

Today, when we have an oppor- 
tunity to hear really great music as 
played by a travelling concert or 


profes- 
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symphonic band, we are indebted to 
none other than Uncle Sam, who 
graciously permits such fine ensem- 
bles as the U. S. Navy Band, U. S. 
Marine Band, Air Force Band, etc., 
to tour throughout the country, and 
in Canada and Mexico. 

The decline of the travelling con- 
cert band began with the advent ol 
jazz during World.War I. However, 
as far back as 1910, the peak period 
of the professional business band 
had already been attained. There 
were any number of reasons. The 
competition was intense, which is 
not surprising in view of the fact 
that there were so many concert 
bands on the road in those days, 
such as Sousa’s, Conway’s, Crea- 
tore’s, Pryor’s, Kryl’s, Liberati’s, Phil- 
ippini’s, Vessella’s and others too 
numerous to mention. Meanwhile 
the vast improvement of such mod- 
ern inventions as the automobile, 
movies, phonograph, etc., long be- 
fore the appearance of radio and 
TV, meant ever increasing disaster 
at the box-office. By 1920 the travel- 
ling concert band was no longer such 
a popular attraction as it had been 
in earlier years. Even Sousa felt the 
pinch toward the close of his career 
and resorted to radio. His final tour 
with his band in the autumn of 
1931, a scant four months before he 
died, was much shorter than usual. 

Although there remain such well 
known organizations as the Gold- 
man Band, the Allentown (Pa.) 
Band, the Repasz Band (Williams- 
port, Pa.), the Ringgold Band 
(Reading, Pa.), etc., they are local 
institutions. 

It is doubtful that we shall ever 
witness a revival of travelling con- 
cert bands as standard musical at- 
tractions in America, especially in 
view of the fact that TV shows keep 














nearly everybody at home night after 
night from coast to coast. All at- 
tempts to date to maintain the con- 
cert or symphonic band as a regular 
aerial attraction have failed. Perhaps 
the two outstanding examples ol 
such failures were Frank Simon’s 
Armco Band (radio) and Paul La- 
valle’s Band of America (TV at first, 
later radio). 

Some time ago, in a previous ar- 
ticle, we pointed out a number of 
remedies which might bring back 
the concert band to the air as a week- 
ly or semi-weekly aerial feature. First, 
a scientifically instrumentated en- 
semble, with a greatly reduced num- 
ber of brasses and a drastic realign- 
ment of parts, creating greater mel- 
lowness, with a.concomitant decrease 
of the stridency so characteristic of 
the old-fashioned brass band. Sec- 
ond, a refreshing variety of program 
content. Too many conductors are 
apt to perform certain selections ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam, thereby pre- 
venting their audiences from enjoy- 
ing many really beautiful melodies 
which remain practically unknown 
to this day—a genuine loss indeed. 





THE WOOD THRUSH 


From one small breast there swells 
a song, 

As shadows through the pines grow 
long, 

Afar, ephemeral and clear, 

At eventide when night draws near. 

The wood thrush bids bright day 
farewell 

With liquid notes that seem io tell 

Of love, romance and dreams come 
true, 

As shadows fade to purple hue. 


—Lucille Agniel Calmes 
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The Parlance of Hip 


ROBERT GEORGE REISNER 


AZZ slang is continually chang- 
J ing. It changes because a term 
becomes distasteful to its originators 
as soon as it becomes too popular. 
One visit to a night club or the use 
of the word “man” and “dig” does 
not make one a “cat.” The language, 
like any other, has evolved, and its 
sole reason for existence is the fact 
that new words, or meanings, were 
needed to express specific attitudes. 
Lennie Tristano says, “Jazzmen come 
to grips with emotions so strong that 
they are unable to cope with them 
in ordinary adjectives. They are then 
gassed, fractured, killed, tore up. A 
wonderful instrumentalist is too 
much, the end, gone.” The advertis- 
ing world runs to an excessive use 
of superlatives: amazing, 
and so on. The modern jazzman has 
solved his own language problems 
by effecting the reverse. A colossal 
performer is described as bad, ter- 
rible, a bitch, insane. 

The language changes, 
order to keep one step ahead of nar- 
cotics agents and other fuzz. Yet with 
the pattern of synonyms for drugs 
that runs throughout, not all or even 
many who use the language use the 
stuff. The patterns of preoccupation 
are evident—music, women, cars, etc. 

Che entire vocabulary of hip con- 
sists of perhaps three hundred words 
and phrases, but one word can be 
used in many ways. 

The word “like” is a staple of the 
; speech. It is used as a form of punc- 
tuation, or it may be used as a com- 


colossal, 


too, in 





The above excerpt has been taken from 
a new Doubleday paperback, “The Jazz 
Titans,” by Robert George Reisner, with 
drawings by Harrison Cruse. It is a hip- 
pocket encyclopedia of the major figures in 
modern jazz, with short biographies and 
discographies—including “The Parlance of 
Hip,” a brief sample of which is quoted by 
permission. 
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pliment, a ploy, and even as a sub- 

stitution for completing a thought. 

(Example: Man, you know the story, 

like it’s too much.) The speaker may 

deliberately leave something unsaid 
because he flatters your intuitive 
sense. He may also use “like” be- 

cause he doesn’t know, but thinks a 

‘Man, like you dig,” will cover him. 

The Beatniks are particularly prone 

to this last device. (They have, in- 

cidentally, contributed almost noth- 
ing to the language. Lacking the 
fundamental intellectual honesty of 
the hipster, they are content to 
scrounge around after his semantic 
scraps.) 

But above all, the hipster is, again, 

a cool creature—subtle, mocking, 

perverse, funny—and from attitudes 

spring most of the identifying char- 
acteristics of his speech. A primer 
follows. 

Ace: buddy, good friend, dollar. Ex- 
ample: Lay an ace on me till the 
weather breaks. Give me a dollar 
until things get better. 

Action: that which is happening. 
Example: Where’s the action (crap 
game)? 

Ax: instrument, horn. Extended to 
mean any tool of work. Example: 
Hemingway's ax is his typewriter. 

Baby: a general appellation directed 
at either sex. 

Bad: good. Example: A bad man on 
flute. A superlative musician on 
flute. 

Ball, Balling: good time. Example: 
Let’s have a ball. Let’s have a 
good time. Balling a chick. Mak- 
ing love to a girl. 

Bash: a party. 

Bear: an unattractive girl. 

Beat: exhausted. 

Beat, To: to swindle. Example: He 
beat me for my bread. 

Bennies: Benzedrine pills. 

Biffer: an ugly girl. Example: I was 


out with a biffer last night, which 
proves I dig distortion. 

Bitch: something very good. Exam- 
ple: That tune is a bitch. That 
song is beautiful. Bitch also means 
girl or woman, but not in a de- 
rogatory sense. Example: I’ve got 
me a fine bitch. 

Blast, To: to get high. 

Blood: wine. 

Blow: to play. Example: Let’s blow 
“Stardust.” The word has been ex- 
tended to anything spoken or per- 
formed. Example: He blows fine 
poetry. 

Blowin’ Snakes: playing badly. 

Bogue: fake, false or bogus. 

Bomb: an individual performance 
or occurrence that fails badly. 

Bomber: a large marijuana cigarette. 

Boot: a Negro man or woman. 

Box: phonograph, piano or guitar. 

Bread: money. Example: Is the bread 
cool? Is the salary or remunera- 
tion adequate? 

Broom: hat. 

Bug, To: annoy or perturb. Exam- 
ple: This cat really bugs me. This 
person irritates me. 

Buffs: devotees. 

Burn: cook. 

Burn, To: to rob. 

Burned: to be shot. 

Busted: arrested. 

Canal: bridge or change of tune. 

Cack: fall asleep, fall out. 

Cat: in the finest sense, a person who 
swings with life. 

Cent: dollar. Example: This gig pays 
twenty cents a night. This job 
pays twenty dollars a night. 

Chick: girl. 

Chippie: to dabble with narcotics; 
to take subcutaneous injections 
once in a while. 

Chops: lips. 

Clean: not to have any on one’s per- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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he loves the sound.. 


The performance of the Medallion XII 
is incomparably smooth and musically 
rich throughout its phenomenal re- 
sponse range... virtually linear from 
28 to 22,000 cps. This is skillfully ac- 
complished by three outstanding loud- 
speaker components, all beautifully 
integrated within its precisely matched 
enclosure. Clean bass from the very 
threshold of feeling is reproduced by 
a special 12” high compliance woofer 

. the vital mid-range by a newly 
designed 8” cone speaker .. . the very 
highest frequencies by the fabulous 
new Sphericon Super Tweeter that 
actually reaches the supersonic range 
of 40,000 cps! And at your fingertips 
are network controls that assure per- 
fect tonal balance whatever the acous- 
tics of your room. Further, the highly 
efficient Medallion achieves ample out- 
= with any amplifier capable of de- 
ivering as little as ten clean watts. 


FINISHES— Walnut, oiled walnut, fruitwood, 
mahogany. DIMENSIONS — 24” x17” x 12%” d 
NET PRICES—System: $139.95. Grilles: Con- 
temporary, $9.95; Period, $14.95. Base: $14.95. 
(Enclosure also ‘available without speakers, 
finished or unfinished, and as a ready-to- 
assemble kit.) Chair from Herman Miller. 
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YOU GET BOTH 


with the new and 
excitingly different 


MEDALLION XII 


3-way speaker system 

featuring the exclusive 
“Select-a-Style” 
snap-on grilles 

a 


.. she loves the style 


The unique concept of Medallion XII 
cabinetry contributes still another im- 
portant dimension to styling for sound 
. . . a choice of five distinctive grille 
styles: Contemporary, Colonial, Swed- 
ish Modern, French Provincial and 
Italian Provincial. Each grille is au- 
thentically interpreted, meticulously 
crafted and carefully hand-rubbed in 
a variety of glowing fine-furniture fin- 
ishes. Simply ‘‘Select-a-Style” to match 
your decor . . . snap it on! Jt’s that 
easy! Should your decorating scheme 
ever change, only the grille needs to 
be replaced. Jt’s that economical! As 
for placement, the compact Medallion 
is so perfectly proportioned that it is 
equally handsome as either highboy or 
lowboy...whether you prefer it di- 
rectly on the floor, or on its matching 
sculptured base. Here indeed is per- 
formance surpassed only by the 
Medallion paired for stereo! 


For a truly exciting visual and aural weal, 
visit your University dealer. Or write for our 
late st high fidelity catalog containing the com- 
plete Medallion story. Desk ?-10, University 
Louds speakers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 
A Division of Ling-Altec Electronics, In 
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EILEEN Di TULLIO 


REMEMBER reading an article 

which stated, “Only the modern 
world seems to have forgotten that 
the voice is an instrument and that 
the singer, to achieve perfection, 
must fashion his or her instrument 
before attempting to play on it. This 
the average singer, even the average 
good singer, notoriously fails to do.” 
To achieve “perfection” is a never- 
ending, life-long task. The many dis- 
couragements along the way account 
for many never reaching the goal, 
while some get side-tracked by the 
tempting commercial short-cuts en- 
countered. 

Singing with “perfection” requires 
singing with ease, which is a com- 
bination of elements built on the 
premise that one “must fashion his 
instrument before attempting to play 
on it.” To sing well one must learn 
to hear mentally and search con- 
stantly for nature’s way, which takes 
time. The ability to float a tone, to 
crescendo and diminish, to trill, etc., 
can only be attained through 
patience and diligence. Also, singing 
is psychological. Every student has 
to be treated as an individual. Some 
students learn through imitation, 
others respond more to the scientific 
basis for vocal training. In all cases, 
however, mind is the almighty factor 
in faultless production. 

Exaggerated effort is as bad as the 
foolishly relaxed emission of tone. 
\ certain amount of tension, or 
effort, is necessary—an alive, buoyant 


Eileen Di Tullio is a recipient of the 


fward of the Metro- 
fuditions of the Air. She was a 
student at the Philadelphia 
1yts and has appeared 


Fischer Foundation 
politan 
scholarship 
{cademy of Vocai 
as soprano soloist with the Victoria (B.C.) 
Symphony Orchestra Radio City 
Music Hall, besides receiving high acclaim 
from the New York critics for her recent 
Town Hall recital. She will present anothe) 
Town Hall recital oi March 29, 196]. 
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attitude. This is essential for a 
proper, poised approach to singing. 
There are many aspects other than 
physical ones of great importance. 
This includes most of all desrre. 
Strong desire is what overcomes des- 
pair and struggle, the times of seem- 
ing failure and the demands of con- 
stant competition. 


Beautiful Singing 


The modern world of singing 
seems to have forgotten also the im- 
portance of beauty in a vocal tone— 
sublime, shimmering beauty that has 
nothing to do with dynamics. To- 
day’s singers want a heavy, volu- 
minous voice, perhaps due to the 
popularity of such vocal giants as 
Flagstad, Ponselle and Caruso. For- 
gotten is the fact that their col- 
leagues included such artists as Galli- 
Curci and John McCormack, whose 
singing was judged by a standard of 
elegance rather than volume. These 
voices were adored by the public for 
their beautiful, light and floating 
tones, but today the importance of 
volume seems to have replaced a 
sense of true art. Why can’t we 
singers look and listen to our voices 
objectively, recognizing that if the 
instrument we possess is of light tex- 
ture, we must then sing in that vein? 
Singers generally seem to fashion 
themselves after a personal prefer- 
ence, giving little thought to physi- 
cal endowments. 

There is also the very important 
question of repertoire. Here, too, the 
trend seems to be in a heavy vein, 
favoring opera more than Lieder. | 
would love to sing arias from Tosca 
or The Masked Ball, but 1 would 
not be heard unless I bellowed mer- 
cilessly trying to balance with the 
orchestra! All singers should en- 
deavor to learn the French, German, 


Italian and English Lieder and art 
songs as basic grammar of music. In 
many instances one may have an out- 
standing ability or feeling for in- 
terpretation in any one of these 
magnificent schools. Furthermore, 
singing a song presents problems and 
challenges which opera _by-passes. 
Many singers get by with a natural, 
intuitive sense of interpreting music 
filled with drama and action, but this 
is not enough to reach a truly high 
level of artistry. Singing Lieder 
forces one to delve more deeply into 
text and musical nuance. 

The debatable subject that plagues 
and stimulates this musical era is 
“opera in English.” I am one who 
believes that opera should be sung 
in its original tongue. It is true that 
the public would take more interest 
if the language was a familiar one, 
but what good is the text if the sing- 
er’s diction is so poor that hardly a 
word is understood? Actually good 
diction is not hard to achieve. One 
need only understand the basic rules 
of Bel Canto to attain good singing 
enunciation, yet in the rush for vocal 
bellowing diction is muffled in favor 
of tone. 

The present-day student of the arts 
must decide for himself how far to 


(Continued on page 86) 
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STUDENT 
a 


"A PROFESSIONAL 
Per PERFORMANCE 


EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND THE 


A. FONTAINE 


CLARINET... 


Designed for professionals, priced for students ... the A. Fontaine clarinet is magnificently crafted 
of the finest genuine Grenadilla wood. There is no substitute for this superior French wood. In richness of 
woodwind tone, in unwavering clarity . . . it stands unrivaled. And A. Fontaine guarantees the Grena- 
dilla clarinet for a full year against cracking. 

For playing ease and technique development, A. Fontaine has all of the wanted features: keywork 
of cold-forged high-nickel-content nickel silver has the smooth action that encourages fluid fingering. 
Tone holes are an integral part of the body, producing clear, controlled tones in all registers. Safety bridge 
key protects against bent or broken key extensions. 

Here, then, is the professional instrument for students — the A, Fontaine clarinet, made in Paris. 
You’d expect the price to be more than $150. It isn’t — and that includes an over-sized case with solid 


brass fittings. 


GRE SCH THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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ew a long period of time or- 
chestras were divided into two 
sharp classes: the professional and 
the amateur (this group an all-em- 
bracing one, covering any assort- 
ment from a total of five to over a 
hundred, sponsored by _ schools, 
churches, towns, factories or any 
other organization). It mattered little 
that, at times, the twain met half- 
way. It matters very much, however, 
that such meeting of the technically- 
proficient musical performer and the 
fully sensitive, artistically concerned 
musical amateur produces a great 
amount of the live music heard in 
America. This companionship has 
created the term (none has been 
found that is better) “community 
orchestra.” 

Che community orchestra is, quite 
often, the orchestra of a very large 
area; it may well be the only or- 
chestral organization within hun- 
dréds of miles. On the other hand it 
may form a specified neighborhood 
identity in a large city which has its 
own major symphony. In such cases, 
the community group reacts in a 
special, insular, very self-contained 
way. The orchestra that exists on 
the periphery of a large city has a 
special and difficult road to travel— 
yet the terrain is stimulating. As the 
conductor of the Haddonfield Sym- 
phony Society I am especially sensi- 
tive to this type of musical typogra- 
phy. Haddonfield, New Jersey is 
very close to Camden, in turn just a 
river's from Philadel- 
phia. The moral is explicit. 


stone-throw 


irthur Cohn is the Head of Symphonic 
and Foreign Departments for Mills Music, 
Inc. He headed the music department of 
The Free Library in Philadelphia, studied 
the violin with William Happich and 
Sascha Jacobinoff and was awarded a Fel- 
Juilliard 
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What magnet draws the members 
of this New Jersey orchestra to come 
from twenty-seven different commu- 
nities once a week for a rugged, 
close-to-three-hour rehearsal of mu- 
sic by Bach-Respighi, William Schu- 
man, Piston and Shostakovitch, for 
example? We all know that an ama- 
teur is recognized by his love for an 
art; it is less realized that those who 
love also wish to serve. The full 
answer can doubtless be found in 
the fact that musical truth—the de- 
sire for technical accuracy—exists in 
addition to the sharply-pointed pro- 
fessional level. No longer is the per- 
former content to continue his mu- 
sical existence by mere methods of 
adaptation, those of passive listen- 
ing or without questioning the gen- 
uineness of the musical] outlet closest 
at hand. These days, he chooses. 
Past indifference has been replaced 
by a decidedly (sometimes very se- 
vere) critical response. With this 
there is the parallel of willingness 
to work hard and seek the ultimate 
—the most artistic result. 

Whether this enlightenment has 
been due to a purified musical sense 


of what is right and wrong, due to 
the richness of long-playing records 
and radio performances, matters lit- 
tle. The truth is clear: most com- 
munity orchestras today, especially 
those that have a sharper conviction 
and point of view, being within 
a proper musical climate (Haddon- 
field, it bears reminding, is close to 
Philadelphia), have replaced ama- 
teurism with the more cogent state 
best described as musicality qua pro- 
fessionalism. Thus, the playing can 
be blamed at times, but it is never 
shamed. 

Now, no major orchestra can af- 
ford to play at music; neither does 
the type of community orchestra 
about which I am writing. Enthusi- 
asm is a simple matter; there must 
be much more. It must be translated 
into the full possession of each per- 
formance, which must be shaped to- 
ward the artistic objective and never 
fall below it. The Haddonfield or- 
ganization is run as such a produc- 
tive musical enterprise. 

It held its first rehearsal in 195], 
gave its first concert three years later, 
and currently presents about six 
concerts each season. Its sixty mem- 
bers help pay the freight by dues, 
and these members represent a mul- 
tiplicity of professions: physicists, 
mathematicians, teachers, account- 
ants, salesmen, nursery school admin- 
istrators and the like. Wise people, 
many of them, who have studied 
with the very best, such as Kincaid, 
Schoenbach, Gigliotti and others of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, are in 
the majority. No new applicant can 
merely join the orchestra by paying 
the annual dues; an audition com- 
mittee screens carefully. 

Though some of the functionaries 
are non-playing members, a numbet 
are performers—this is no echt brand 
of musical democracy. The president 
sits at the first desk of the second 
violins; the treasurer finds a place in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Revolution tn Sound: 


Electronic Music 


MILTON 


music 
entirely 


HERE exists today a 
which is produced 
without performers and musica] in- 
struments. Indeed it cannot be pro- 
duced by performers on musical in- 
struments, and can be presented to 
the listener only through the medi- 
um of a loudspeaker. This should 
be a matter of little surprise to any- 
one who has ever thoughtfully placed 
a phonograph needle in a record 
groove. For, contained in the varying 
side to side undulations of these 
grooves is all of the “sound” that 
eventually reaches the listeners’ ears 
as the complex musical phenomenon 
of, let us say, a seventy-five piece 
symphony orchestra. Therefore, it 
follows—ghosts in the machine aside 
that this same music could be 
created merely by mechanically, even 
manually, cutting the grooves direct- 
ly on a blank record, thus dispensing 
with the actual orchestra. This is a 
conceivable, if not highly recom- 
mended, way of creating purely elec- 
tronic music. 

Electronic music is Just what its 
name suggests: music produced by 
means of “instructed” electronic os- 
cillations. Music is, of course, sound. 
To produce it electronically should 
be no more alarming than produc- 
ing it with that oddly shaped wood- 
en box equipped with taut strings 


Professor Babbitt, a prominent American 
12-tone composer, received Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Joseph Bearns Prize in Musical 
Composition in 1941. He was at Princeton 
before joining the Music Faculty—as a mem- 
ber of the Math department. His belief in 
cerebral music has led him naturally to the 
of modern music—and to aid in 
establishing the pioneering Columbia- 
Princeton Electronic Music Center. These 
excerpts are from an article.in the Prince- 
ton magazine “University,” here reprinted 
by permission. 
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BABBITT 


which we call a violin. 

Furthermore the idea, although 
perhaps startling, is hardly new. In- 
struments for the electronic produc- 
tion of sound emerged full-blown 
and as efficient as the technology of 
the time allowed only a few years 
after the first successful attempts at 
recording sound, and, indeed, before 
the invention of the vacuum tube it- 
self. The American Cahill, 1895, 
and the Englishman Duddell, in 
1899, began the construction of in- 
struments which were, in principle, 
the precursors of such familiar “di- 
rect performance” electronic instru- 
ments as the Hammond organ and 
the Theremin. 


Primitive Electronics 


To be sure, most of the electronic 
instruments of the first half of this 
century offered little beyond limited 
sonic novelty, primarily because they 
were “instruments,” to be performed 
on in the usual sense. But the “hand- 
written sound-track” of the movies 
where the “instructions” were pro- 
vided by wave forms directly drawn 
on film, possessed — potentially, at 
least—all of the properties of today’s 
totally electronic media. There were 
technical problems, certainly, but 
the absence of a widespread, inten- 
sive attack on the problems was a 
reflection of the almost total lack of 
interest in and knowledge of this 
medium on the part of composers. 
There was, apparently, little incen- 
tive to expend valuable time and 
energy on the merely possible. 

Now, for many composers, 
possibilities have become necessities. 
Surely it is not surprising that there 
is music written in the twentieth 
century which makes demands that 


such 


cannot be fulfilled by musical instru- 
ments designed in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century for the per- 
formance of eighteenth and_nine- 
teenth century music. 

The twentieth century has pro- 
duced what, in all circumspection, 
must be termed a revolution in mu- 
sical thought. And this revolution 
has affected profoundly not only the 
pitch organization of music, but the 
rhythmic, dynamic and timbral or- 
ganization, creating the need for 
precision in these domains which 
cannot be satisfied by conventional 
musical instruments, which possess 
automatic or semi-automatic means 
of pitch control, but no comparable 
means of rhythmic and dynamic 
control, and are limited timbrally 
by their inherent physical structure. 
On the contrary, contemporary elec- 
tronic media, whatever the particular 
artifact, are characterized minimally 
by the regulability and measurabili- 
ty of: the frequency, the temporal 
duration, the intensity, the growth 
and decay characteristics of a note, 
and the spectrum of a musical tone. 
And these media are not “real time’ 
media; they are not direct perform- 


. ance instruments. The performance 


“instructions” are prepared prior to 
and independent of actual perform- 
ance, which involves human partici- 
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pation to no greater extent than 
does the playing of a phonograph 
record. ' 

The strategic stimulus to the new 
era of electronic music was the emer- 
gency of the magnetic tape recording 
and reproduction of sound, after 
World War II. For the new possi- 
bility of manually splicing together 
electronically produced individual 
sounds eliminated the complex ne- 
cessity of providing instructions for 
sound succession. Although _ this 
splicing procedure is laborious and 
tedious, and imposes severe and un- 
desirable limitations on the charac- 
teristics of sound succession, precise 
frequency control is provided by the 
electronic oscillator, control of tem- 
poral duration is provided by the 
measurement of tape length, loud- 
ness is controlled by electronic am- 
plification of the individual sound, 
and spectrum is determined by the 
particular combination of oscillators 
employed to produce the individual 
sound. 

This, basically, is the method em- 
ployed at the first and most widely 
publicized electronic music studio, 
that of the Cologne radio station, 
and the later studios at Milan, Tokyo, 
Stockholm, Warsaw, and Brussels. 
Even earlier, in Paris, the properties 
of the tape recorder were exploited 
“Musique Concrete,” 


to produce 
“purely” elec- 


which, however, is not 
tronic music insofar as the signal 
itself is not necessarily electronically 
produced, but may be merely a re- 
corded musical or naturalistic sound, 
which then undergoes _ electronic 
mutation and modification before 
being spliced into a succession of 
such sounds. 

In the United States, comparable 
activity was confined to individuals 
working with extremely limited tech- 
nological means. The only studio, in 
any sense, was a small one at Colum- 
bia University, where Professors Otto 
Luening and Vladimir Ussachevsky 
created “tape music” employing pro- 
cedures related to those of both 
“Musique Concrete” and the Co- 
logne studio; for all that the physical 
resources were decidely less than 
luxurious, unique and ingenious 
technical devices were constructed, 
under the direction of Peter Mauzey 
of Columbia. 

These studios were founded by 
and for composers, whose musical 
demands and desires had led them 
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to the electronic medium as the only 
foreseeable answer to their composi- 
tional requirements. Meanwhile, far 
removed from such considerations— 
indeed, totally unaware of them—a 
group of scientists at the Radio Cor- 
poration of America were designing 
and constructing the most sophisti- 
cated electronic sound producer yet 
conceived: the Olson-Belar  Elec- 
tronic Music Synthesizer, named 
after Dr. Harry Olson and Mr. Her- 
bert Belar of R.C.A. This elaborate 
apparatus eliminated entirely the 
laborious techniques of tape splicing 
and similar procedures by providing 
efficient and precise means of supply- 
ing instructions to—that is, of “pro- 
gramming”—the electronic compo- 
nents, not only instructions for the 
precise description of each musical 
event, but for the manner of pro- 
gression of each such event to the 
following event. The Synthesizer was 
revealed publicly in 1955, but very 
soon thereafter work was begun, at 
R.C.A., on a second, much improved 
and enlarged version of the Synthe- 
sizer, whose construction was com- 
pleted some two years later. 


Operation Simplified 


This elaborate device cannot be 
fully understood and its tremendous 
range of musical implication appre- 
ciated without an extended technical 
discussion. Put in simple terms what 
happens is this: 

The operator sits before a key- 
board, not unlike a typewriter, and 
conveys to the machine his instruc- 
tions in the form of holes punched 
on a paper roll fifteen inches wide. 
These holes represent binary decimal 
code numbers which determine the 
resultant pitch class, octave, envelope 
(growth and decay characteristics), 
spectrum (broadly speaking: tim- 
bre), and intensity of the musical 
event. For pitch class and octave, the 
complete frequency continuum is 
available, including what is known 


as “white” noise. This noise—which 
sounds much like the thermal noise 
of steam—contains every frequency 
in the range of sound audible to the 
human ear. It is, in other words, the 
full spectrum of sound and is called 
white as an analogy to white light, 
which contains the full visual spec- 
trum (the analogy holds when one 
or more frequency bands are damped 
out, the result being called “colored” 
noise). For envelope, any time rate 
of growth and decay can be specified; 
for spectrum, there is—measured with 
regard to human life span—an “in- 
finity” of possible spectra; for inten- 
sity, the only limitations imposed 
are those of the recording medium 
which is to be the permanent record 
of the Synthesizer output. 

It must be understood that these 
code numbers have no permanent 
denotation, but denote whatever the 
composer-operator has wired the 
machine for. The composer, having 
made such correlations for a particu- 
lar composition or part of a com- 
position, may hear—at once—the re- 
sult of these choices by flipping 
switches on the panel above the key- 
board; these switches operate the 
same relays which will be activated 
by the punched holes passing under 
contact brushes. Then, after punch 
ing the corresponding holes on the 
paper roll, the composer can heat 
the complete succession at any de- 
sired speed; any changes can be made 
immediately by further punching. 
When the composer is satisfied that 
he has achieved what he desired, the 
roll is driven under the brushes by 
machine at a chosen speed, and the 
music is simultaneously heard and 
recorded. Such aural luxury and im- 
available on any 
medium, where the 
after 


mediacy is. not 
other electronic 
final result can be heard only 
recording. The composer, in punch- 
ing his instructions onto the pape 
roll, is—at once and in one single act 
composing, copying his score and 
parts, rehearsing, performing, and 
recording his composition. 

In January 1957, R.C.A. generous- 
ly allowed Professors Luening, Us- 
sachevsky and myself to begin a 
series of visits to the Sarnoff Research 
Center for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with this second Syn- 
thesizer. Professor Luening was ob- 
liged to leave for Europe soon afte1 
these visits began, but Ussachevsky 
and I continued to spend, for the 
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Subject: 
SLIDE-KICKS 

















SLIDE-KICKS is the title of a new Concert March and Blues for 
3 Solo Trombones with Band, written By Harry Simeone. 


(You may already know FLUTE COCKTAIL and TRUMPET IN 
THE NIGHT which are also Harry Simeone compositions for solo 
instruments with band.) 


If you have three trombone players that you’d like to spotlight 
very attractively, don’t miss this chance to review SLIDE-KICKS. 


Harry Simeone is a man who knows his instruments, and when he 
writes to show off trombones, he knows how to bring out both the 
lyrical legato beauty of the instrument and the rhythmic, virile 
qualities. Both come through in a fine balance in SLIDE-KICKS. 


The three featured trombone players may have to do some “wood- 
shedding” together before they'll be ready to play SLIDE-KICKS 
with the band, but this is at it should be. 


The parts for the other band instruments are not difficult, and the 
whole band will enjoy the opportunity of paying tribute to the noble 
successor to the sackbut. 


For a regular-size condensed score of Harry Simone’s SLIDE- 
KICKS, at no charge, send the coupon below. The trombone players 
would probably enjoy practising their trio even during the football 
season, so send the coupon now. 


----- Hhawnee Fess inc.----- 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send—at no charge—the regular size condensed 
score of SLIDE-KICKS by Harry Simeone (LC 261). 


POs iitbis is chi pbpesinnvaceasps 
ADDRESS... 
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next four months, one or two days a 
week with the machine, under the 
instructive supervision of Herbert 
Belar. Active mastery, or even pas- 
sive understanding of the total possi- 
bilities of this complex machine was 
not and could not have been the 
goal of such a limited number of 


| visits. 


Rather, our desire was to acquaint 


ourselves with the machine to the 


extent necessary for us to be able to 
speak and demonstrate with first- 
hand authority its value and impor- 
tance to the composer of serious con- 
temporary music, and to apply this 
authority to the task of securing the 
necessary funds to acquire such a 
machine for our universities, where 
it could be made freely available to 
qualified composers and researchers. 


Music Center Established 


In early 1959, electronic music in 
this country received a tremendous 
boost when the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion announced a grant of $175,000 
to cover a five-year period to establish 
an electronic music center under the 
joint control of Columbia and 
Princeton Universities. The Com- 
mittee of Direction of the Center, 
Professors Luening and Ussachevsky 
of Columbia, and Professor Roger 
Sessions and myself of Princeton, was 
empowered to secure and have con- 
structed the necessary equipment for 
the production of electronic music. 
Obviously, the size of the available 
funds eliminated the possibility of 
acquiring a Synthesizer, but R.C.A. 
offered us a lease-maintenance ar- 
rangement for this one and only 
existing model of the second Syn- 
thesizer, which was thereby installed 
in the Center of Columbia Univer- 
sity in early July, 1959. With this, 
albeit temporary, acquisition, the 
Center is assured of being the most 
technologically complete and ad- 
vanced electronic music center in 
the world and, since in resources be- 
gin responsibilities, it was particular- 
ly significant that these resources 
were entrusted to the first electronic 
studio associated with a university. 
(Subsequently, a studio has been 
founded at the University of 
Toronto.) 

It represents the all too rare rec- 
ognition that the most complex, ad- 
vanced, and “problematical” activi- 
ties in music, as in science, belong 
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properly in the university. For it is 
not too much to say that the Elec- 
tronic Music Center is, in the scope 
of its implications and its strategic 
nature—if not in its budget—the 
“Matterhorn” of contemporary mu- 
sic. This research requires the co- 
operation of the musician, the elec- 
trical engineer, the psychologist and 
even the mathematician: the commu- 
nity of diverse and specialized knowl- 
edge available uniquely at the uni- 
versity. 

Too, the very novelty of the elec- 
tronic medium makes it the easy 
vehicle of sensationalism, which can 
—at best—create distrust with and 
misunderstanding of the whole do- 
main of activity. The university, it 
is hoped, provides the means of re- 
sistance to such temptation. 

Again, the difficult and unprece- 
dented task of equipping the com- 
poser to work with electronic media 
can be undertaken only by a univer- 
sity. For the composer must not 
anticipate reliance upon an _ en- 
gineer-technician, who will commu- 
nicate for him to the machine; to do 
so would be to return to his depend- 
ence upon a “performer,” a “per- 
former” with whom communication 
will be much more difficult and con- 
strained than it has been even with 
conventional music and the difficul- 
ties inherent in the imprecision of 
normal notation. The composer must 
attain, at least, full descriptive mas- 
tery of the new media, and, prefer- 
ably, complete active mastery. To 
achieve this is to admit the necessity 
of additional and demanding educa- 
tional preparation: acoustics, elec- 
tronics, computer theory, and the 
mathematics necessary for an under- 
standing of the literature of these 
fields. Assuming a presentation of 
these materials designed specifically 
to equip the composer for his elec- 
tronic task, it is estimated that four 
one-year university courses would be 
necessary. If this appears an excessive 
expenditure of time, let it be recalled 
that a comparable expenditure spent 
on the study of the piano would fall 
very short of that required for 
mastery. 

In any case, many of our young 
composers are willing, able, and— 
waiting. For, although musical ne- 
cessity, primarily, has motivated the 
extension to the electronic realm, 
practical--one might say hesitatingly 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Superb Selection and Sound for the BRASS CHOIR! 


Robbins Collection 
CLASSICS 
lk. BRASS CHOIR 


(Quarto Size) 
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Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 
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CLASSICS 
BRASS CHOIR 


A truly distinctive collection of classics 
selected and arranged to provide the 
Brass Choir group with varied and 


complete musical expression. 





FIDELIO 


(Finale from the Opera) 
by Ludwig van Becthoven 


BE NOT AFRAID 


(From the Oratorio “ ELIJAH") 
by Felix Mendelssohn 


THE TROJANS 
IN CARTHAGE 


by Hector Berlioz 


PRESTO 


by George Bohm 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 


by Johann Kuhnau 


TWO MARCHi:S 


by Franz Joseph Haydn 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE 


by Henry Purcell 


THE BELLS . 


by William Byrd 





Price 
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CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


Iustrumentation 
Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
Ist and 2nd F Horns 
3rd and 4th F Horns 
Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 
3rd and 4th Eb Horns 
Ist Trombone 

2nd Trombone 

3rd Trombone 

Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba 

Timpani 

Drums 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 
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SISTER MARY MARK and LENORE MCGUIRE 


HE ingenuity of even the ex- 

perienced piano teacher will be 
challenged by the needs of the blind 
child who is learning to read music. 
Che primary factors involved in suc- 
cessful teaching are a thorough prep- 
aration of the child for reading, a 
judicious choice of a time to intro- 
the system, 
method of instruction which will be 
at least the equivalent of the many 


duce notation and a 


beginning piano series for sighted 
children. 

\ cumbersome, horizontal system 
of symbols with its own terminology, 
Braille can 
introduced without a readiness pro- 
taught as a drill 
exercises. With a logical and imagi- 
approach, however, 


notation too easily be 


gram ol series of 
native teaching 
Braille notation can be made attrac- 
tive to the child. 

Just as with any other subject, a 
readiness program for music reading 
is important to the learning process. 
Such a program, presented through 
both group and individual instruc- 


I1.H.M. holds a Ph.D. 
Theory from the 


Sister Mark, 
M usic 
M usic 


Professor of 


Vary 
degree in Eastman 
ee 

School of In addition to her activi- 


ties as Music at Immaculate 


Heart 


pianist of the 


College in Los Angeles, she is the 
Heart Trio 


chairman of the 
Music 


Immaculate 

Records), and 
{lpha Iota National Braille 
rranscription Committee. McGuire 
M.A. degree in Education from 
Immaculate Heart College and has worked 
with blind children 
in the Los Angeles area, both privately and 


Capitol 
Sigma 
Lenore 
holds an 
for a number of years 
in the city school system. She teaches Braille 
in the Department of Im- 
maculate Heart College and music to blind 
children in the School of Music Preparatory 
Department. Sister Mary Mark and Miss 
McGuire have collaborated on a textbook 
for sighted teachers, “Piano for the Blind 
Child { Plan for 
and are also completing a piano method 
series for blind piano students, “Read, Re- 
member, and Play,” to be available both in 
Braille and in print. 


Education of 


Beginning Instruction,” 
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tion, should so thoroughly prepare 
the child for reading that he need 
only learn the symbols for what he 
already knows. Important for the 
sighted child, a readiness program 
is that much more so for the blind 
child, who has the added complexity 
of learning music symbols which 
also will have a literary meaning. 

\ comprehensive readiness _pro- 
gram for Braille music reading will 
include Braille notation terminol- 
ogy, the theory necessary for music 
reading, memory training, and fun- 
damentals of the piano. 

Group instruction, as a part of a 
program, has the added 
benefits of providing motivation and 
a wholesome spirit of competition. 
Braille notation terminology may be 
used effectively in discussion and 
demonstration. The understanding 
of the elements of theory essential 
to Braille music reading, such as 
intervals, rhythmic values and key 
signatures, can be combined success- 
fully with ear-training and memory- 
training games. 

Whether group rote instruction is 


readiness 


—Photo by Dick Reid 


begun before or introduced simul- 
taneously with the individual lesson 
will be decided by the needs of the 
child. In either case, the rote lesson 
will solidify and develop the infor- 
mation presented in the group, ap- 
plying it more directly to the speci- 
fic problems and abilities of the 
blind child learning to play the 
piano. Emphasis can be given to 
improvement of relaxation and co- 
ordination at the keyboard and to 
the development of rote memory, 
which directly affects the successful 
learning of Braille music notation. 

As valuable as the rote period is, 
care must be taken not to delay un- 
necessarily the introduction of music 
reading. The child may become too 
dependent upon rote learning or 
there may be too great a discrepancy 
between his pianistic ability and the 
level of beginning Braille music. 
Therefore, instruction in the rote 
period and his ability to read lit- 
erary Braille warrant it. Rote pieces 
may still be used occasionally for 
the sake of maintaining interest, 
however, especially in the early 
stages of Braille music reading. 

At this time consideration may be 
given to interesting methods of pre- 
senting notation. One can obtain 
brailled copies of various beginning 
piano books; but these may be un- 
suitable for several reasons. Print 
music books for children are made 
more interesting by the inclusion of 
literary material (directions for play- 
ing, stories about the composer 
etc.). This can be confusing to the 
blind child who cannot so immedi- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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bobble-stopper : 


The tapered cork on Conn pistons is together. Of course, there’s more than 
simple but effective... like a safety just the cork. The way it is applied is 
pin. Makes you wonder why someone very important. This anti-bounce dis- 
hadn’t thought of it before, because it covery (coupled with a radical new way 
effectively stops the unwanted piston of finishing the pistons themselves) is 
bounce that has plagued musicians for the result of a never-ending search for 
years. Until now, the bounce of musical instrument improvements by 
suddenly released valves in a fast Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
passage has made the tones of even the dealer to demonstrate how Conn anti- 
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German Music Education 


MARTIN BERNHEIMER 


ERMANY has a tradition of 

high standards in music educa- 
tion, just as it has a distinguished 
history in the fields of musical per- 
formance and creativity. One of the 
secrets behind these qualities seems 
to lie in the close teaching relation- 
ship between mature artist and 
young musician established by the 
German government at its numerous 
Hochschulen fiir Musik. (‘“Hoch- 
schule” is literally translated “high 
school,” but “conservatory” is a more 
apt equivalent.) 

The war years temporarily dis- 
rupted music education in Germany, 
but they altered its general concep- 
tion only slightly. Now, State Music 
Conservatories are once again op- 
erating efficiently and artistically in 
practically every large German city 
from Detmold to Stuttgart. The 
Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik in 
Munich is one of the leading institu- 
tions and in many ways a typical 
one. Richard Wagner was one of its 
original backers and it was he who 
suggested the idea of the Hochschule 
to his benefactor Ludwig II of Ba- 
varia over a hundred years ago. 
{mong the presidents of the institu- 
tion have been Hans von Biilow and 
Felix Mottl, both notable conductors 
as well as educators. 

In 1944, Munich’s Hochschule 
was destroyed by bombs, and with 
it the city lost its unique collection 
of manuscripts, books and _ instru- 
ments. But this was by no means the 
end of the institution, which re- 
opened its doors in temporary quar- 
ters in 1946. At that time the direc- 
tion was taken over by the popular 
local composer Josef Haas (who was 
honored by the city this past year 
on his eightieth birthday) and Ernst 
Kiittner, who is still employed as 
“Syndikus.” (The “Syndikus” fills a 
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function comparable to that of Dean 
in an American institution.) In this 
capacity Kiittner has been an in- 
valuable aid to young musicians in 
Munich, handling the problems of 
American students with uncommon 
efficiency and understanding. 

This year, Kiittner and the Hoch- 
schule’s president, composer Karl 
Hdller, are keeping a watchful eye 
on 570 students, 125 of whom come 
from foreign countries. Current non- 
German undergraduates in Munich 
come from Australia, New Zealand, 
China, England, France, Greece, Is- 
rael, Egypt, Turkey, Spain and—of 
course—the United States. The insti- 
tution has taken on a refreshing in- 
ternational quality which one might 
not expect from supposedly nation- 
alistic Germany. 


Flexible Program 


Most of the American students are 
recipients of grants arranged by the 
Institute of International Education 
in New York. Accustomed to the ex- 
acting assignment system of many of 
our schools, the student may be 
perplexed by the flexibility of the 
German study program. Entrance 
requirements and examinations are 
stiff in Munich; but once a talented 
young musician is accepted, he can 
work at a relatively relaxed pace if 
he so desires. There are few exams; 
papers or reports are seldom as- 
signed, and matters of practice and 
memorizing are often left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual. And yet 
the traditional German lecture sys- 
tem is in many cases giving way to 
the workshops and seminar classes 
familiar here. 

One sometimes has the feeling that 
the American student is more indus- 
trious than his German colleague, 


—N.Y.U. Photo by William R. Simmons 


even though exchange students are 
not examined during a single year 
of study. The day of reckoning comes 
for anyone seeking a German degree, 
however, for the crucial] final exam- 
inations are thorough, demanding 
and wide-ranging. 

Besides the expected instrumental 
and composition curricula, Munich 
offers training programs for poten- 
tial operatic talent, music educators 
and church musicians. Furthermore 
there are courses in acoustics, Italian 
and gymnastics, and even a seminar 
on music criticism led by Dr. Wil- 
helm Zentner of the Miinchner 
Merkur. All students are required to 
prove a basic knowledge of their 
chosen field before entrance to the 
Hochschule at the minimum age of 
sixteen. Basic piano ability is an 
additional prerequisite. 

Examining the faculty list of 
Munich’s Hochschule fiir Musik, 
one realizes that the German crea- 
tive musician feels it his duty to pre- 
pare the artist of tomorrow as well 
as to entertain the public of today. 
For example, composition students 
may work with Car] Orff; conduct- 
ing aspirants may study under Kurt 
Eichhorn, head of Munich’s Gaert- 
nerplatztheater (similar to our City 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Conced oul Viedleys 


| FOR MIXED VOICES | MIXED VOICES 


Selections from DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Music by JOHANN STRAUSS « Arranged by JOHN SACCO 


This choral festival from the celebrated score of the Waltz King may be performed in its éntirety, 
requiring approximately 1312 minutes of performing time. The six individual selections, featuring 
the celebrated waltzes and songs from the operetta, may also be performed separately. 

All solos may be augmented by additional voices, if desired, or may even be sung by the 
entire voice group. Some form of stage production in each individual selection would add to the 
enjoyment and fun in presenting these exuberant melodies and irresistible dance rhythms. .75 


Selections from CARMEN 


Music by GEORGES BIZET + Arranged by WILLIAM STICKLES 
Seven highlights from Carmen, arranged as a concert medley. 


Tams. 


il Choruses from LA BELLE HELENE 
Music by JACQUES OFFENBACH ° Edited by G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 


La Belle Heléne is a charming burlesque of Helen of Troy and the Greek heroes. The six 
choruses printed present the main aspects of the burlesque — the heroic procession of the Kings, 
after which each announces himself in an absurd couplet, the typically French plaints of the 
love-sick maidens, the rather vulgar bacchanale, the game of geese, and the voyage to Cythera. 
To sing these choruses after Gilbert and Sullivan, is to leave an utterly delightful Victorian world 
and enter an equally charming but altogether opposite world of French comedy. -60 


= 

Choruses from THE MIGHTY CASEY SEES 
Music by WILLIAM SCHUMAN ee Ee 
Since the publication of the complete vocal score of THE MIGHTY CASEY, many choral con- 
ductors have expressed the wish to perform the choruses from the opera in their regular concerts. 
The selection, sequence and arrangement of the music in this edition, is designed to present 
the choruses in a practical form for regular choral programs. Performed in this manner, they 
will capture the dramatic flavor and storyline of the opera, and the special qualities of the 
famous poem, Casey at the Bat,are all present in this capsule version. 


Any of the pieces may, of course, be effectively presented as individual numbers on a regular 
choral program. 75 


Choral Selection from WEST SIDE STORY 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN * Arranged by WILLIAM STICKLES 


To make this medley more colorful and to give performers an opportunity for variety of tone 
color and performance style, this selection contains three numbers (Tonight; One Hand, One 
Heart; America) for mixed voices; one number (/ Feel Pretty) for three-part women’s voices; 
and one number (Maria) for four-part men’s voices. 50 


CHORAL FOLKSONGS OF THE BANTU 


15 folksongs, edited, with arrangements transcribed from South African part-singing by Rev. 
H. C. N. Williams and J. N. Maselwa with introductory notes and English lyrics by Peter Seeger. 
85 
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How Old Is Class Piano? 


Me WILLIAM H. RICHARD a 


grea class teachers could have 
celebrated a century of progress 
at least forty years ago. In 1820 Louis 
Spohr saw and heard Mr. Logier, a 
German by birth, teach piano classes 
in England. The following early ac- 
count of piano class instructions as 
a total learning process was found in 
Spohr’s Autobiography: 

“Logier gives instruction in 
piano playing and harmony after a 
method invented by himself. The 
first striking peculiarity of his system 
is that all the pupils, sometimes 
twenty to thirty, play simultaneous- 
ly. He has written three volumes of 
Studies for the purpose, which are 
built on very simple fundamental 
melodies and represent all grades of 
difficulty. While the beginners play 
the simple melody, those farther ad- 
vanced practice at the same time 
more or less different variations. 

“It is furthermore very remark- 
able in the method of Logier that 
his pupils in the first lesson are 
taught harmony along with the rudi- 
ments of music and piano playing. 
How this is done I cannot tell. It is 
the secret of Mr. Logier. Those who 
have adopted his method of teach- 
ing here have had to pay him one 
hundred guineas for it. The result 
of the method is really outstanding.” 

There are three points meriting 
much discussion: although one can- 
not be sure there was no piano class 
instruction before Logier, one might 
conclude there was little prominence 
of piano classes; Logier instituted a 
piano class teacher-training program 





The author is an assistant professor in 
the School of Music, Montana State Uni- 
versity (Missoula) teaches the 
piano. He has taught piano classes at the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, and studied piano class materials and 
procedures with two leaders in the field— 
Fay Templeton Frisch and Robert Pace. 
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to inform teachers with his proce- 
dures; and he published three stu- 
dent volumes of piano class studies 
to accompany his method of group 
teaching. 

Mr. Logier was as modern as to- 
day’s piano class teachers in present- 
ing harmony, teaching rudiments of 
music and building musicianship 
from the first lesson. However, there 
was no mention of independent per- 
formance, guided listening and con- 
structive criticism from the students 
within the group—all vital to a liv- 
ing program of piano class instruc- 
tion. 

By the cessation of the War be- 
tween the States (1865), two letters 
appeared in Etude magazine from 
a perturbed group of private piano 
teachers living in the South (prob- 
ably among the first printed infor- 
mation concerning piano class in- 
struction in the United States). 
These letters were concerned with: 
1. challenging the premise that sev- 
eral students could learn together 
because of the remote possibility each 
would possess the same degree of 
ability; 2. a feeling of jealousy on 
the part of the writers of the letters 
toward the remuneration of the pi- 
ano class teacher; and 3. acknowl- 
edging “keeping time” as the only 


beneficial result of the piano class. 
Both letters generally condemned 
the prevalence of piano classes in 
two different ‘female schools” of the 
South and a post-script was added, 
containing information of another 
piano class teacher in a neighboring 
state teaching a “new system’ using 
numbers. 

What a shame one of the piano 
teachers did not come forth to an- 
swer these accusations in print! How 
much one would hope that a letter 
had been printed substantiating 
faith in the democratic principle of 
education—the full-hearted belief of 
this principle in action in the piano 
classes! 

Mr. Calvin Cady spear-headed the 
piano class movement in the United 
States by writing articles advocating 
piano class instruction in 1887. He 
laid a foundation on which all future 
piano class teachers would build. 
His educational concepts, as applied 
to piano class procedures, proved to 
be great assets in helping the piano 
class teacher gain a firm footing in 
the field of education and to be 
recognized as a legitimate music 
educator. 

If one read an article by Mr. Cady 
in a contemporary music magazine, 
one would consider it a good article. 
But knowing that it was published 
in- 1889, one would say “bravo”! 
Such basic ideas as: 1. independent 
work “.. . and plenty is essential”; 
2. common problems in different 
compositions, “The staple ideas of 
one composition are found to be 
common to all, only in different 
forms and modes of expression”; and 
3. that great piano teachers may ac- 
commodate more students by study- 
ing in groups and that more students 
could afford to study with great pi- 
anists. Mr. Cady further believed in 


(Continued on page 85) 
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ionized: 


It’s like a miracle, as molecule by 
molecule the bell ofa musical instrument 
takes shape seemingly out of nothing 
but blue water. This is the way Coprion 
bells of some model Conn cornets, 
trumpets and trombones are made: 
Copper ions in an electrolytic process 
are deposited as metal with crystalline 
grain structure that parallels the bore 
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of the bell. This is why even the loudest 
notes played on an instrument with 
Coprion bell will never “‘crack”’ . . . the 
parallel crystals slide over one another 
when vibrated, instead of jamming 
together. The miracle of Coprion is 
another exclusive development from 
Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 
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Costume Sketches of Characters 


Designs by Robert O’Hearn for Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” opening November 25: Adina (upper 
left), Sergeant Belcore (upper right), Dr, Dulecamara (lower left). Abigaille in Verdi’s “Nabucco” 
(lower right), new production designed by Teo Otto and Wolfgang Roth (Opening Night, October 24). 
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in Metropolitan Opera Revivals 


Designs by Motley for Metropolitan Opera’s revival of Flotow’s “Martha” (to be sung in 
English, January 26, 1961), last heard at the Metropolitan in the 1928-1929 season. 
Harriet (upper left), Lionel (upper right), Sir Tristram (lower left), Nancy (lower right). 
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Conflicts in Music Education 


Jo. tees Hh Cll 


I’ nearly every music educators’ 
conference, be it at the state, 
division or national level, one is like- 
ly to hear a discussion of the increas- 
ing importance of broadening the 
education pro- 
leader of the discussion 
expounding the 


our musi¢ 
gram. The 


will probably be 


base olf 


principle of increased, but less in- 
tensive Under | this 
principle, it would be better for the 
the entire 


pal ticipation. 


educator to meet 


the school once each 


musi 
enrollment of 
week in a general chorus situation 
than to spend a period each day with 
a highly selective a cappella choir. 
Instead of spending so much time 
and effort with the talented few, the 
music teacher should devote more of 
his energy to improving the musical 
lot of the less talented many. 

After attending this discussion ses- 
sion the conference-goer will proba- 
bly drop in on a rehearsal of the 
All-State (or All-District) Band, Or- 
chestra or Chorus. These groups are 
directed by outstanding teachers in 
their respective fields, who expound 
the principle that only through su- 
perb performance can the future of 
music education be assured. They 
demonstrate their individual tech- 
niques and skills, which always have 
the goal of achieving a more pol- 
ished performance. 

By now our mythical conference 
attendant is pretty well bemused. 
How can he rush off in two direc- 
tions at the same time? Which of the 
two experts he has heard this morn- 
ing is right? Perhaps both are right 





Herbert Cecil is conductor of the South- 
ern Oregon Little Symphony Orchestra and 
Assistant Professor of Music at Southern 
Oregon College, Ashland. He has taught at 
Montana State University and in the pub- 
lic schools of lowa, Nebraska and Missouri. 
He holds both Master’s and Dactor’s de- 
from Eastman School of Music and 
received his undergraduate training at the 
Nebraska. 
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University of 
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—in which case he has no alternative 
other than to return home and put 
in a request for two additional mu- 
sic teachers. And this he knows to 
be folly. 

In the field of music 
there are many areas in which simi- 
lar conflicting conceptions and opin- 
ions occur. Some of these conflicting 
ideas are concerned with philosophy 
and policy; others are concerned 
with practices. In band work, direc- 
tors disagree as to the basic purpose 
of the band. Some band men con- 
sider the band as primarily a unit 
to be used for show purposes and 
place strong emphasis on marching 
techniques; other band men _ con- 
sider the band to be primarily a mu- 
sical organization and little atten- 
tion ‘is paid by them to marching. 
There is considerable disagreement 
concerning band instrumentation, 
ranging from the old dispute over 
“Should we allow trumpets to be 
used on the cornet parts?” to a con- 
sideration of the optimum number 
of flutes in an eighty-piece band and 
“The double bass—to be or not to 
be used in concert band?” Band di- 
rectors disagree in their conception 
of band tone, with some directors 
favoring the subdued, emasculated 
directors re- 


education 


band sound and other 


turning with “Well, it sounds nice 
but the kids never get a chance to 
really tear loose.” 

In the choral field directors dis- 
agree concerning the matter of sub- 
jective versus objective choral tone. 
One group feels that the other’s sing- 
ing sounds cold and lifeless and the 
second group feels the same about 
the first. 

Conflicting theories are running 
rampant today in the field of ele- 
mentary general music. One group 
demands that the word “fun’ be 
completely wiped out of the elemen- 
tary music vocabulary and _ stresses 
the teaching of the fundamentals of 
music with sight-reading a song with 
syllables as their principal goal. An- 
other group states that skill-building 
is not their aim but that they would 
rather build an understanding of 
and a liking for good music. The 
first group returns with “Yes, but 
you don’t teach them anything.” 

The principle of the “self-con- 
, tained” classroom is another area of 
disagreement in’ elementary music. 
Some authorities feel that music is 
best taught by a music specialist, 
even though it be only two or three 
times weekly. Others feel that the 
classroom teacher can do a better 
job because she knows the children 
better and because she can employ 
music at various times during the 
day. 

Still another problem that brings 
forth conflicting opinions is con- 
cerned with the grade level at which 
compulsory music should cease. In 
some schools music becomes an elec- 
tive in the seventh grade; in others 
music is required of all students 
through grade nine. 

Another basic problem in music 
education which offers the possibility 
of conflicting opinions is concerned 
with the attitude of administrators 
toward music education. Some ad- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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jitterbug : 


Here’s a dance hall where not even 
the most talented jitterbugs could 
compete. The vibrations inside are so 
fast, they’re ultrasonic. And, they 
make any foreign matter accumulated 
during manufacture literally dance out 
of every tiny crevice in a completed 
musical instrument. No other method 
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known can clean so thoroughly and 
completely. Ultrasonic cleaning makes 
Conn horns play better, last longer. 
It’s a manufacturing innovation 
recommended by Conn Research 
Laboratories in the interest of 
all musicians. See your dealer and 
try a new Conn. 
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Our Wonderful Teen-Agers! 


GRACE WHITE 


HE expression “teen-agers” is 

used contemptuously in some 
newspapers and periodicals, almost 
as if “teen-ager’’ were synonymous 
with “delinquent.” I object. Here 
and now I want to rise up and shout 
for the most wonderful generation 
of teen-agers our country has ever 
known. Growing up cognizant of a 
complex world, and still maintain- 
ing their equilibrium, our young 
people are marvelous. 

How do I know? As adjudicator 
for the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers I have listened attentively 
to some 14,000 piano pupils, at least 
half of whom are teen-agers. I have 
met many of their friends, parents 
and teachers. Perhaps they come 
from the more privileged of our 
population, but why not talk about 
the “cream” now and then and not 
always about the “dregs”? I have 
deep sympathy with the schoo] teach- 
er whose room is disrupted by a few 
maladjusted children requiring more 
time and energy than all the others. 
But there is the “other end of the 
teeter,” the fine, upstanding, honor- 
able, enthusiastic, hard-working 
young people,—listen to them! 

In Norfolk, Virginia, for instance, 
about five years ago, something love- 
ly floated into the room. She was 
about seventeen. “Such poise, such 
beauty,” I thought. “She probably 


Grace White is nationally known as a 
teacher, composer and writer. Beginning as 
@ prodigy of the piano and violin, she be- 
came eventually Associate Professor in the 
Fine Arts College of Syracuse University, 
with an additional nine years in the School 
of Adult Education, besides lasting services 
to the National Guild of Piano Teachers 
and other organizations. She has been heard 
in weekly broadcasts as well as on the con- 
cert stage, and now functions as Director 
of Basic Musical Services, 527 West 12Ist 
St., New York City. 
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will not play very much; she doesn’t 
have to! With a_ proposal every 
moonlight night, how could such a 
beauty get down to mere piano 
practicer”’ 

But I looked on her chart and saw 
that she was to do a Bach Prelude 
and Fugue, a Mozart Sonata, a Cho- 
pin Waltz and pieces by Repper, 
Glover and Prokofieff. A few minutes 
convinced me she knew her Bach, 
and the longer she played the more 
certain was her musical projection. 
She deserved and received a very 
high mark. Later I asked her teacher 
about her. 

“Yes, Jeanne is a very good stu- 
dent,” said her teacher quietly. 

“Very good! She’s wonderful, and 
she’s so beautiful. She must go to all 
the dances . . . when does she ever 
practice?” 

“Oh, yes, she has always danced, 
but she is quite choosey, and only 
goes out week-ends. On Saturday 
mornings she is at the hospital by 
8:30, so she cannot be up too late 
Friday nights. She is president of her 
class and sings in her church choir. 
... Major in music? No, she hopes to 
minor in it, but you should see her 
drawings of flowers! She’s going to 
major in botany.” 


Versatile Pianists 


Boys and girls who play the piano 
well so often do other things too. 
One discovers that John represents 
his school in basket-ball and _ pole- 
vaulting, that Nancy “just loves to 
cook.” Pat tossed a beautiful blonde 
head and said, “I hope I remember 
this fugue . . . it was all right until 
this week, but I have the lead in our 
class play and we’ve been rehearsing 
every night.” (She played the fugue 
with only one slip.) Kevand admitted 


preferring swimming to practicing, 
“but,” he added with a quizzical 
smile, “you see, my dad is a minister, 
and I have to help out with hymns 
sometimes for meetings and Sunday- 
school, so if I’m going to play at all 
I want to do it right.” Which sums 
up much of today’s teen-age philoso- 
phy: what they undertake they want 
to do well (very different from the 
oft-repeated “get-by” attitude of the 
twenties). 

People often ask how communities 
compare.. “Isn’t the playing in big 
cities better than that in small towns? 
Do you find the average better on 
the coasts than in the plains? Are 
Southerners less advanced than 
Northerners?” 

Time was when the big city held 
better teachers, and, as a_conse- 
quence, better pupils, but that has 
changed. Just in the last ten years 
especially, good teaching has become 
much more diffused. Living is at- 
tractive in the smaller towns, trans- 
portation makes all regions accessi- 
ble, and graduates of the best schools 
are located all over the country. One 
finds that a good musician has mar- 
ried someone who is located in one 
of the smaller towns, or has left the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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et Says Ed Sullivan 


DICK CONTINO 


AND HIS ACCORDION 


It always happens: Dick Contino steps into the 
spotlight—anywhere from Hollywood to Manhattan to 
Moscow—and his music stops the show! 

Nobody but nobody in show business makes music on the 
accordion like Dick Contino. His talented fingers strike a 
chord, an infectious smile lights his face, and exciting, thrilling 
sound pours forth... he’s a whole show by himself. 

Said Ed Sullivan about his recent trip to Moscow, ‘‘All 
during our State Department sponsored Russian tour 
Dick Contino brought them to their feet yelling for more.” 

Dick is a regular at Las Vegas, a recording artist 
with Mercury, and continuously in demand for 
radio and TV dates. 

Naturally it takes a superb instrument 
to answer Dick Contino’s exacting 
demands... and naturally, his 


instrument is Dallane 


foremost professional accordion 
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“Strike Up the Band!” 


LOoIs VON VOIGTLANDER 


r RUMPETS  blare. Cymbals 

1 ax The huge bass drum 
measures off the rhythmic beat. Flags 
unfurled, instruments gleaming, a 
military band strides across the pa- 
rade-ground in elegant precision. It 
can send shivers down the spine. 
Toes tap, dogs scamper across the 
field in an abandon of excitement. 
Children and adults rejoice again, 
renew their faith in our country. 

An army band is now such an 
integral part of service life. Its joy- 
ous, sometimes solemn function is 
taken for granted. We expect it to 
be there just as we expect Reveille 
in the morning and ‘Taps at night to 
float wistfully over a deserted pa- 
rade-ground. But the origins of our 
modern day bandsmen are most 
humble. It took years of struggle 
and initiative on the part of a few 
musical buffs for army bands to as- 
sume the important role they play 
today. 

As long ago as 1773 the original 
incentive was born. Even then, the 
British had regimental bands, some 
of which had played in Boston. ‘This 
inspired one Josiah Flagg, a com- 
poser and concert manager of Bos- 
ton, to organize a small band of 
wind instruments and vocalists who 
gave some concerts in old Faneuil 
Hall. 

Ihe first record of a military or- 
ganization solely for musical pur- 
poses was recorded after Ethan Allen 





The author of this enlightening article 
is the 
Sandia 


of an army officer stationed at 
Base, New 
editor of the 
“Crossroads.” She has travelled extensively 
both in America Orient 
has written for various publications such as 
“The Army Times,” “Soldier Illustrated,” 
“U.S. Lady,” etc. Mrs. Von Voigtlander is a 
graduate of Michigan State University. 
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and his Green Mountain Boys cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga in 1775. To 
celebrate the occasion a fife and 
drum corps was organized for im- 
mediate performance. Even in those 
days it was recognized that martial 
music could give morale a boost to 
weary soldiers, pick up dragging feet 
on a long march. Small boys trudged 
along wearily, for they were the 
original recruits for this service. 

It was George Washington who 
formally designated certain calls 
which were to be played, and by 
drummers only: First Call, Recall, 
Assembly, The General, and To 
Arms. Fifers and drummers both 
played Reveille and for all military 
ceremonies. That, in effect, was the 
very beginning of the modern sym- 
phonic and marching bands as we 
know them today. 


Youthful Musicians 


Militias of those days, if they had 
a fife and drum corps, garnered them 
from civilian volunteers. Fighting 
men were too hard to come by—too 
sorely needed in the ranks to enlist 
as musicians. The musicians were 
mostly young lads, ranging in age 
from nine to fourteen. But their 
courage and daring exploits became 
an inspiration to both commanders 
and troops. They finally were con- 
sidered important enough to war- 
rant having an inspector of music 
appointed. The first was a Lieuten- 
ant Hiwell. He was able to secure a 
salary at last for fifers and drum- 
mers. It amounted to $7.33 for 
players and the sum of $8.33 was 
allotted for instructors to teach 
them. 

One of the first social occasions to 
make use of the new musical or- 
ganization was General Washing- 


ton’s birthday. On February twenty- 
second a fife and drum corps from 
Proctor’s Fourth Continental Army 
serenaded the General. 

After 1781 events moved more 
swiftly. Bandsmen began to gain 
stature and some recognition. There 
were still very few instruments in 
use. Bugles had been added by 1861 
and by 1889 there were piccolos, 
clarinets, and Fligelhorns (a type of 
hunting horn) as well as altos, trom- 
bones, basses, snare drums, deep 
drums and cymbals. The bands had 
become not only militia bands but 
regimental bands, even at long last 
recognized by Congress in a Senate 
bill of 1899 which stated that, “each 
Cavalry band shall consist of one 
chief musician and one drum major, 
who shall have the pay and allow- 
ances of a first sergeant.” Also al- 
lowed were one chief trumpeter, 
four sergeants, eight corporals, one 
cgok and eleven privates. We must 
assume that the cook was also ex- 
pected to tootle away on something. 

Through the Civil and Mexican 
wars bandsmen performed many acts 
of patriotic daring, far above their 
duties as musicians. They acted as 
stretcher-bearers, water-carriers and 
messengers, often carrying out these 
assignments under battle conditions. 
They became as much a part and 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Woodwind 
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clinician. 
Former head 
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Just as precise as components of an 
off-earth rocket are the pivot screws 
used for Conn woodwind instru- 
ments. And they perform a vital 
““space”’ function, too... adjusting 
to perfection the bearing space of 
key hinge rods for that just-right 
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touch and perfect response. Their 
elliptical cone-shaped nose is a de- 
sign both unique and exclusive, a 
development from the Conn Re- 


search Laboratories. Ask for a 
demonstration by your local Conn 
dealer today. 
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Appraising Church Music 


ALFRED J. 


ERHAPS you are aware of what 

takes place audibly and visually 
when you go to worship in the Prot- 
estant church of today? Have you 
ever asked why certain things hap- 
pen? It is my contention that the 
performance practice of church mu- 
sic in this century has lost direction, 
for in many cases music is added to 
or taken from the service and pre- 
sented in a fashion that has no 
theological basis. 

With the gradual development of 
professionalism in worship and the 
tremendous growth of the choir as a 
center of music, the congregation is 
reduced to a very passive role. Serv- 
ices are sprinkled with choral re- 
sponses and choral amens trying to 
bring more “liturgy” into the realm 
of the worship experience. True 
liturgy is present when there is a 
unified, common response from the 
congregation to the prayers and 
scriptures so that the choir does not 
only act as a spokesman for it. 

Where does the choir get its au- 
thority to act as the intercessor on 
Sunday mornings? The growth of 
the choir in America began with no 
choir at all, for the Puritans, in re- 
belling against all previous forms in 
the church, also turned against the 
idea of choral music in the sanctu- 
ary. However, change took place 
quickly, for by the middle of the 
19th century the Protestant church 
in America was being built to ac- 
commodate a good-sized _ choir. 
Again, in order to get away from 





Alfred Neumann’s choirs and brass from 
Christ Congregational Church, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, have been heard on NBC’s 
“Great Choirs of America” and “National 
Radio Pulpit” for the past two years. Mr. 
Neumann is a graduate of Davidson College 
and the University of Michigan and has 
arranged numerous anthems and chorales 
published by the Brodt Music Company. 
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NEUMANN 


tradition, the choir was placed in 
“concert fashion” in front of the 
congregation with a gilt array of 
organ pipes to add “beauty.” Why? 

Most people must agree that a 
choir spread before a congregation 
in concert fashion, no matter how 
finely robed or well-behaved, is less 
conducive to true devotional wor- 
ship than a choir partially or fully 
facing in the same direction as the 
congregation whether in a divided 
chancel, on the side, or in the bal- 
cony. 


Limited Participation 


The 19th and early 20th-century 
performance practice helped to de- 
velop congregations consisting of 
too many listeners and too few wor- 
shippers. They have been preached 
to, read to and sung to. Sermons 
have been listened to as addresses 
and judged to be good or poor. And 
music received the same considera- 
tion; it was listened to as music only 
—or as an exhibition. True worship 
is actually pushed aside, for elements 
in the service have turned into rit- 
uals and do not present the neces- 
sary devotional experience. There 
has been too little basic theological 
development of the use of music in 
church and how it should be pre- 
sented. 

We should carefully 
worship through music when plan- 
ning and building churches, once 
again realize the supreme function 
of music in church and provide the 
sanctuary with a divided chancel or 
a choir loft in the rear. In this way, 
the choir loses its overwhelming 
presence in the worship experience 
and becomes almost as impersonal 
as the members of the congregation. 
With the gradual change to this 
thinking, perhaps the congregation 


reconsider 





will eventually return to true wor- 
ship and liturgy by feeling a closer 
union of spirit with the choir and 
join in singing once again the re- 
sponses and amens as well as the 
hymns. 

The ideal of church music is 
found in its function. And this func- 
tion is religious—to bring a sense of 
awe, majesty, humbleness and true 
devotion to the singers and instru- 
mentalists as well as the congrega- 
tion. The consciousness of this re- 
ligious nature must be at the heart 
of church music. 0D>D> 
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The growing interest in good mu- 
sic and quality programming has 
pushed FM radio set sales to a new 
high. In the first five months of 
1960, sales reached 231,875. It is esti- 
mated that sales will reach 800,000 
for the year. In 1959 sales totalled 
508,000. 
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In its annual presentation of 
awards for outstanding contributions 
to the beauty of the Los Angeles 
area, the Chamber of Commerce Los 
Angeles Beautiful Committee hon- 
ored the Sutro School of Music with 
a citation for its beautifully land- 
scaped, park-like setting. 
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; ‘Tue remarkable growth of United States musical organizations and institu- 
tions, the vast number of performances sponsored by symphony orchestras, 
civic opera organizations and concert associations, the meteoric rise in audi- 
ences for fine music—all of this has been made possible only because each 
year thousands of citizens throughout the nation voluntarily contribute 
untold time, effort and money on behalf of music...Surely in no other society 
has the population at large so forcibly demonstrated its desire for fine musical 
institutions and its love of great music.” 

HELEN M. THOMPSON 


Executive Secretary, American 
Symphony Orchestra League, Inc 


More than 40 million persons in the United States are actively interested in one 
form or another of concert music. Their support of live music and music on 
recordings indicates that Americans want Concert Music. 


More than half of the 2,000 symphony orches- 
tras in the world are in the United States today. 


There are more than 1,200 symphony orchestras 
in the United States, compared with less than 
100 in 1920. 


Sales of musical instruments were over the 
$500,000,000 mark in 1959—well over six times 
what it was in 1939, and more than twice that 
of 1949. 

In 1960 more than 9,000,000 children play musi- 
cal instruments and receive musical instruction 
in schools and with private teachers, compared 
with 2,500,000 in 1947. 


e@ Americans continue to spend as much money 
for the purchase of recordings of concert music 
and high fidelity equipment on which to play 
these recordings as they do on all spectator 
sports. 


Since 1948 about 1,000 compositions by some 
300 American composers have appeared on 
long playing recordings. 


The listings in the Schwann Catalog of Re- 
corded Music show that 64.5% of the composers 
represented on discs are contemporary 20th 
century composers. 


BMI PLAYS AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


BMI has always believed in the importance of a freely competitive 
atmosphere, the only sort of atmosphere in which the contemporary 
composer can best create the music within him. In fostering this 
free and competitive climate BMI believes that it is contributing 
to the musical wealth of our nation and the world. 


For your copy of the seventh revised edition of 
“Concert Music U.S.A." containing additional 
information and figures, write to Public Rela- 
tions Department, Broadcast Music, Inc. 


BROADCAST 
MUSIC, INC. 


Aen 6589 FIFTH AVENUE 
ckeleR §=NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PAUL SANBORN 


A Be many concert-goers, the tun- 
ing ritual of a symphony or- 
chestra is a vital and colorful part 
of the program. The glowing “A” 
sounded first by the oboe spreads 
like a flame through the orchestra, 
kindling a brief display of dazzling 
musical fragments that leap and 
tumble in the expectant air. The 
mood is set for the conductor’s en- 
trance and the beginning of music. 

To the musician on stage, the rit- 
ual has quite different significance. 
The “A” he hears and matches is 
the last pitch landmark he will have 
before embarking on an exacting 
musical voyage. And the fleeting pas- 
sages he plays tell him that both he 
and his instrument are ready for the 
difficult navigation ahead. 

Ihe practice of tuning the orches- 
tra to the oboe’s pitch is said to have 
originated with Handel. The oboe 
is a delicate and temperamental in- 
strument, changing its 
pitch is difficult. Further, the oboe 
timbre can penetrate masses of or- 
chestral sound. What could be more 
natural, then, than to tune the or- 
chestra to the inflexible and audible 
oboe? 

No instrument of 
can be 


and basic 


the orchestra 
regarded as a true pitch 
standard, however. Changes of tem- 
perature or humidity can alter the 
pitch of even the finest of instru- 
ments. And, for a number 
sons, it is desirable to tune to a 
pitch that is known to be accurate. 

Good pitch standards are readily 


of rea- 





Paul E. Sanborn, of San Francisco, is a 
student of the piano and oboe. He has at- 
tended the University of Colorado and the 
Rochester Institute of Technology and has 
recently specialized in electronics and writ- 
chamber music enthusiast, 


ing. An active 


he presents herewith his musical observa- 


tions of the electronic tuner in words and 


poetry. 
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available, though they rarely appear 
at public performances. The tuning 
fork and bar have been in use for 
many years. More recently, the elec- 
tronic tuner has come into wide fa- 
vor. This device will sing a stable 
and impartial “A” for hours on end 
if necessary. No one can argue with 
the accuracy of its pitch, which is 
readily checked against the “A-440” 
broadcast by the National Bureau 
of Standards radio station, WWV. 


Mechanical or Human? 


Not long ago, the writer saw and 
heard the ‘‘automatic A” in action. 
The Rochester Philharmonic was as- 
sembled on stage for a concert. At a 
signal from the concertmaster, a vio- 
linist operated a button at the end 
of an electrical cord. In response, a 
colorless and unwavering “A’’ float- 
ed up from a small metal box in the 
middle of the stage. The musicians 
took their pitch and went through 
their last-minute exercises. But some- 
how all the glow and excitement of 
the tuning ritual was extinguished 
by the inhumanly perfect pitch of 
the little box. 

Music has some highly technical 
aspects, but most of us listen to it 
for its emotional and spiritual qual- 
ities. Technical perfection is but a 
means to an artistic end. It is dis- 
illusioning to see art so clearly de- 
pendent on technology. And illusion 
is an important factor in the suc- 
cess of any of the performing arts. 

A few lines of verse express this 
listener’s reactionary views on the 
public appearance of the electronic 
wi Wie 


The orchestra is tuning now: 

One hears a tone without a wow, 

Che pure and sterile droning of the 
automatic “A.” 


Has the oboe‘s adenoidal sound 

Succumbed to sinusoidal sound? 

Has science stilled tradition with the 
electronic “A?” 


It might be classed a minor sin 

To match the tones of violin, 

Viola, harp and ’cello, and the wood- 
winds and the rest 

To “A” devised mechanically, 

—Indeed, somewhat satanically— 

But “A-four-forty,” error-free, is thus 
created best. 


The oboist, one must concede, 

In blowing through his double reed, 

May sound a tone a cycle high or low 
for concert “A.” 

Still, to my humble human ear, 

One cycle is a lot less dear 

Than “Oboe—A,” produced by hu- 

man breath, the human way! >>> 


> 


Composer Jimmy McHugh has 
been appointed to ASCAP’s Board 
of Directors to finish the unexpired 
term of the late Paul Cunningham. 
McHugh has written such popular 
songs as, Jt’s a Most Unusual Day, 
A Lovely Way to Spend an Evening, 
I Feel a Song Comin’ On and others. 


<> 


Ulysses Kay, young American 
composer, served on the Interna- 
tional Music Jury of the Prix, Italia, 
last month. The annual awards of 
Prix, Italia, are made for outstand- 
ing international radio and _ televi- 
sion achievements in music, litera- 
ture and documentaries. 
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blowgun: 


The mouthpipe of a Conn instrument 
is a miracle of smoothness, straightness 
and accuracy. It’s the reason why the 
tones of a Conn trumpet are so pure 
and accurate... they get the right 
start in the mouthpipe, just like a 
properly launched dart from a blowgun. 


So, it is little wonder that the musicians 
who depend upon their trumpet for a 
livelihood play a Conn. The micro-fin- 
ished mouthpipe is another ‘‘first’’ from 
Conn Research Laboratories to help 
musicians play better easier. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 


CONN 


mam CORPORATION 
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Trombone ELKHART © INDIANA 
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FOR CHORUS 
BY 
NORMAN 
LUBOFF 


OCTAVOS 
BY 


OCTAVOS 
BY WARNICK 


SPECIAL 
OCTAVOS 


COLLECTIONS 
BY! 
KUBIK 


5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia 
Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER” 


6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the 
Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” 
Now in preparation—a new series 
by Mr. Luboff which will take in 
many of our popular standards. 
KKKKKKKKKK KKK 
5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 
5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 
5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 
7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
7061 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SA 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 
7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 
7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 
7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 
8006 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SAB 
6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 
6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG--TTBB 
4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 
KKKKKKKKKK KKK 
5641 BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway 
Musical BYE BYE BIRDIE—SATB 
5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 
7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 
kkkkkkkkkk kik 
5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB~— Arr. by Applebaum 


This arrangement also suitable for use with 
the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret 


This arrangement suitable for use with 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 
Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. 


KKK KKKKKKKKK 
ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
Kkkkkkkkkkkkk 
FOR GALS 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS iii 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS—Volume One 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ont.Canada 




















HOW A “COMMUNITY 


ORCHESTRA” SUCCEEDS 
(Continued from page 32) 


the back of the first fiddle section. A 


| love of music can only guide the 


full-hearted loyalty of an orchestra 
manager who attends every rehearsal 


| and is one of the last to leave, yet 


does not play in the orchestra or get 
any remuneration. And one of the 
most efficient librarians it has been 
this conductor's experience to en- 
counter is simply another point of 
proof that for a community orchestra 
to be artistically valid it must be ad- 
ministered in a top-drawef manner. 

There is one factor that makes 
the professional and the community 
orchestra as like as two peas—and 
both suffer in the same, noble man- 
ner. As the Haddonfield Orchestra’s 
president puts it, poetically and 
bluntly, “costs are always fighting 
to engulf earnings.” The budget is 
met partly by paid memberships 
(but how often is a prophet honor- 
less in his home town?). This is aid- 
ed by some Music Performance 
Trust Funds for the giving of free 
concerts. The income from the 
Youth concert is another means. 
This last is an annual feature and 
its enthusiastic success has led to 
two performances in succession (a 
double matinee), with the audience 
coming from as many towns as are 
represented in the orchestra itself. 
The size and scope of these events 
are spine-tingling, embracing a jun- 
ior soloist (selected by competition), 
plus, as last year, the director of 
instrumental music in Haddonfield 
serving as the narrator in a work by 
Don Gillis, as well as the high school 
band of the town combining with 
the orchestra in a sonorous, rip- 
snorting finale. Thus “spectatoritis” 
becomes lessened and paradoxically 
increased in the field of community- 
made music. 

But all is not totally serene. The 
closer the budgetary fire, the hotter 
the needs. Haddonfield can be 
termed a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and its orchestra struggles to make 
its citizens realize that a local cul- 
tural endeavor needs support. The 


| question of a nearby orchestra, and 


one of the greatest in the world, em- 
phasizes the need for a broad view 
of art. In this era of specialization 
the tendency is to relate all art ac- 
tivities to a narrow field. Specialism 
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is a need but it leads to a contradic- 
tion, implicit in the fact that when 
given its full head it cancels the sus- 
tenance necessary for any communi- 
ty, which cannot properly exist as 
one by borrowing its cultural foods 
elsewhere. 

Conducting an orchestra of the 
type I have described is an inspiring 
renewal, each and every time. This 


arises from the fact that artistic re- | 


spect is matched by _ technical 
strength. The community orchestra 
that thinks it can contribute to the 
life of its locale by performing bon- 
bons has a very blotched musical 
complexion. For such, sloppy play- 
ing habits matter little. No snobbery 
exists in realizing that the audience 


of the small town has the same cul- | 


tivated taste as those who live in the 
metropolis. To achieve a pianissimo 
of sonic stability in a Brahms sym- 
phony is much more important than 
playing a musical comedy selection 


that will fill the house because it is | 
audience to | 


comfortable for the 
stamp its feet to the static rhythms. 
However, the programs of the Had- 


donfield Symphony are not chosen | 


so that anyone can say he “bore’”’ it 


fairly well. A typical listing: Rimsky- | 
Easter, the | 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto (prov- | 
ing the ability of the concertmistress | 


Korsakov’s Russian 


and mark of what might fairly 


be expected from the members of a | 


present-day community orchestra), 


plus Brahms’ second symphony. Cu- | 


riosity would well follow seeing such 


a program. It might be condemned | 
as fare for only top-dog professional | 


aggregations. But to hear is to be 
convinced. A community orchestra 
cannot exist on pseudo-professional- 
ism, but rather through its under- 


standing of its responsibilities to 


composer and work, itself, and the 
community for which it plays. 
That is the story of what an or- 


chestra in a small town in the south- | 


ern part of New Jersey is accom- 


plishing. William Hazlitt once said | 
“the public ear is at the mercy of | 
the first impudent pretender who | 
chooses to fill it with noisy assertions | 
or false surmises.”” In Haddonfield | 
orchestra music is not either a pre- 


tense or merely for the “‘profession- 
al” professionals. Its orchestra re- 
minds us that living art is a neces- 


sity in the every-day life of every | 
citizen. Being part of this experience | 


is a joyous responsibility. »>> 
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BYE BYE BIRDIE OVERTURE—from Broadway musical, 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—Arr. by Cacavas 

DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 

TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 

ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 
Kkkkkkkkh kk kk 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arr. by Reed 

BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Lang 

BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 
*CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 

ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


“Can be used with SATB chorus 
Kkkkkkkkkkkkk 


KIDS—from Broadway Musical, BYE BYE BIRDIE 
—Arr. by Warrington, with Field Formation 


OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 
Kkkkkkkk kk kkk 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
—Arr. by Sabor 
Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C + Viola + Cello 
String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 


akkkkkk kk kk ik 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Muller 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muiler 


*Can be used with SATB chorus 
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BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Pau! Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 


KKKKKKKKkkkkik 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—1 8th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ont Canada 












































THE IMPORTANCE OF ELEMENTARY TRAINING 


(Continued from page 9) 


travelled with decomposition, senil- 
ity and decay as signposts. It is un- 
deniable that the better the initial 
training was, the more solid a foun- 
dation had been laid, the more im- 
pregnable and durable is the being 
to prove subsequently. Where, on 
the contrary, things were neglected 
initially, there all growth and devel- 
opment are stunted by the frustra- 
tions in one’s life and work. 

The principal sin of omission 
seems to be a tendency to hurry 
through the basic stages, to give in 
to the student’s impatience; this is 
equivalent to overrating a_ talent 
which in reality is not even present. 
The result of this kind of training, 
this negiect of thorough assimilation 
of the rudiments is the pianist with- 
out ears, even without feeling for 
music, the singer, even the con- 
ductor without sense of rhythm, to 
name only a few instances. Further- 
more, there are the musicians who 
cannot sing and play at sight; in 
have the narrow 


their stead we 


specialist who needs to practice 10 
hours a day. Only on the basis of a 
sound basic technique, comprising 
manual dexterity, integrating abil- 
ity, feeling for form and expressiv- 
ity, can imagination, communicative 
power and the whole creative range 
of an individualized and compelling 
art of interpretation be developed. 


Training Comes First 


Zelter, Goethe’s friend, was one of 
those persons who started compara- 
tively late in music; he began to 
perform when he was already past 
childhood. To him is attributed the 
saying: “Craft aids in creation.” 
Therefore, not first unbridled fan- 
tasy, no showing-off and bluff, but 
first and foremost technique, craft, 
elementary training. If these are cul- 
tivated first, and a foundation estab- 
lished, the free play of the imagina- 
tion will imbue craft with beauty. 

The personality of the artist can 
be developed only on the basis of 


his individual technique. Bach 
made all keyboard players study 
fugues before anything else; by do- 
ing so he found out what kind of 
“customer” he had. Of course, in 
our days, we have to “learn” a great 
deal more technique than people 
had to study in former times. It is 
our fate to have to master the tech- 
nique of simple counterpoint as well 
as dodecaphony, traditional _ har- 
mony, 16th and 17th century coun- 
terpoint, the polyphony of the Flem- 
ish School; but for all of these, a 
thorough and all-encompassing ele- 
mentary training is imperative. And 
let me add: it is not true that all 
beginning is difficult. On the con- 
trary, all beginning is easy; it is the 
second stage that is hard, as all sub- 
sequent steps are harder and _ hard- 
er; the hardest task is to persevere 
in learning one’s craft from the 
ground up in spite of all profes- 
sional and human frustrations which 
life always puts in our path. Bee- 
thoven called 
which serve to be conquered. Goethe 
called “an epoch without an epoch” 
the worst thing in life. This, in his 
idiom, means: life without activity. 


such crises epochs 
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Years ahead in design and construction. Built to outplay 
highest priced bassoons and it does just that. 


All schools need bassoons and Mr. Ruggieri says, “Here 
at last is an excellent bassoon, at such a sensible price 
that students themselves can buy them.” 


LINTONITE BODY — crackproof and rugged. Fits perfectly 
into your rental program. 


Write for free catalogue. 


Recommended by 

FRANK RUGGIERI 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
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A life without music can be “an 
epoch without an epoch”; in a high- 
er sense it has to be so. 

So much about elementary educa- 
tion, which is a requirement for 
everybody. Seen from this point of 
view, the question of artistic training 
is secondary; on this level the prin- 
ciple of selection begins to operate; 
here the endowments are tested, the 
wheat is separated from the chaff; 
the chosen emerge from the rank and 
file. 

To choose music as one’s life’s 
work is a decision of awesome re- 
sponsibility, because in art the me- 
diocre cannot thrive, and should be 
weeded out. Goethe has devoted an 
entire novel, describing the life of 
Wilhelm Meister, to the question: 
When is there sufficient talent to 
warrant the decision: I want to and 
must become an artist? His Wilhelm 
Meister has a lot of talent, and yet it 
would be wrong for him. to pursue 
an actor’s career. Goethe makes him 
take many wrong turns, going 
through all manner of calamities, be- 
fore he changes his mind and takes 
up a practical, useful profession: 
Wilhelm becomes a physician. 


There are innumerable instances 
in the field of music, as in the other 
arts, of erstwhile music enthusiasts 
who end up as disappointed drudges. 
The decrescendo is unfortunately as 
frequent a marking on the canvas of 
life as it is on the printed page. Re- 
grets are of no avail; some find at 
least a refuge writing about music 
and musicians (if worst comes to 
worst, they become critics), some 
switch over to an entirely different 
field in the nick of time and feel 
sorry for themselves for the rest of 
their lives; some become educators, 
not realizing that only the true mu- 
sician can also be an educator. But 
many a one flounders in a mire of 
wrong choices. In short, the study of 
music as a profession leads into a 
danger zone, and whoever enters it 
can easily come to harm. 

But happy he who passes through 
all hazards and stands up under all 
trials; he will be one of the chosen. 
To be of that calibre (only the naive 
or the frustrated call it “success,” 
“career’’), to be able to pass muster, 
is only to a smal] extent a matter of 
connections, much more the outcome 
of the degree and vitality of native 


Getzen Full Tone Choir in Brass 
For Exciting New Sounds 
For Sparkling Color 


Here is a complete new family of band instruments, 


Each plays a dual role in adding sparkle to the band’s 
sound and appearance. A full ensemble brass sound 
is truly exciting. What is more colorful than a rank of 
Herald trumpets? The ease of playing Alto trumpets 
plus the balance of sound made possible with the tone 
emitting towards the front is certain to give worthwhile 
improvement in this section of your band. The Eb 
Soprano Cornet-Trumpet, the Bass Trumpet, Valve 
Trombone and Fluegelhorn similarly add color and ver- 
satility — both to performance and appearance of your 


band. 


Best of all, you get immédiate results. Any brass stu- 
dent can perform and contribute a noticeable improve- 


ment, at the first rehearsal. 


Give Your Marching Rand that 


ALL AMERICAN 


Brass Band Sound!” 


*For a free list of Brass Band Arrangements 
available from leading publishers write the Getzen Co. 


musical talent; most of all it depends 
on the hardly definable force of 
character, will and psyche. It is as 
in the Magic Flute: Tamino passes 
the trials because he possesses three 
virtues: “be steadfast, patient and 
discreet.” 

In the last analysis, it is 
psychological and generic forces that 
convince the public of an artist’s 
personality. We mentioned before 
that mastery of the essentials, includ- 
ing a faultless technical equipment, 
a vivid sense of sonority, a beautiful 
quality and good control of tone pro- 
duction are prime requisites preced- 
ing all else. 

The problem is most easily per- 
ceived in the field of voice: a good 
natural voice is likely some day to 
turn into a bad professional voice. 
On the other hand, it is an errot 
and wrong thinking to hope, as 
many nowadays do, that with scant 
material, and little to commend it- 
self, a natural some day 
be fashioned into a dazzling artistic 
instrument. 

At the level of artistry the difficult 
task ever renew 
oneself, to realms of 


these 


voice can 


confronts one to 


traverse new 
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Trumpet 
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life and never to flaunt one’s achieve- 
ments, never to cease growing as an 
artist and as a human being, never 
to lose oneself in the ephemeral 
trappings of stardom, but to rebuild 
over and over again, along the lines 
laid down by Goethe: to walk hum- 
bly, that is, to be humble in the face 
of material nature, to look humbly 
upwards, towards heaven, that is to 
be humble in the face of God, to be 
humble in the face of one’s fellow- 
men, and finally (and this seemed 
to Goethe to be the hardest) to be 
humble with oneself. 

Ihe true artist is humbly aloof 
from life, while he yet takes part in 
life through humbleness in the face 
of the divine; he stands ready for 
others; he serves, while valuing his 
own worth; he humbly faces his 
fellowmen with his own achieve- 
ments. 

We are aware that it happens but 
seldom that such artists are granted 
to us. The others are expendable; 
many of them do not even deserve 
the name of artist. [| do not want to 
be misunderstood: I do not mean to 
say that only he deserves to be called 


an artist who is humble; the true 


CELEBRATING OUR 300th ANNIVERSARY ! 


Petit & Fritsen 
TUNED 
HANDBELLS 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 
CAST AND TUNED BY 
MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


The thrilling sound of Petit & Fritsen tuned 
handbells is being heard in more and 
more American Churches, Schools and In- 
stitutions today. Members of your org 

tion, too, will be inspired by the beauty of 
this traditional art. Since musical training 
is not necessary, everyone can participate. 





Holland at the world's oldest and largest bellfoundry. Cost is reason- 
able, delivery time short. Sturdy new carrying cases are available for 
convenience and protection. Petit & Fritsen are also famous for their | 


Petit & Fritsen handbells are cast and tuned by master craftsmen in | 


fine and outstanding bronze churchbells, 


Master Bellfounders Since 1660 
605 Waukegan Rd. 
Deerfield, Ill. 
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Write today for details and descripiive literature 


PETIT & FRITSEN, 


artist is conscious of what he is 
worth. But he will manifest this 
worth and his consciousness thereof 
only in making music, not by the 
foils and trappings of the profession, 
as a doer only, not as a spectator. 
(Therefore, there is nothing more 
embarrassing and sterile than the 
autobiographies of artists attempting 
to describe how they became what 
they are—not.) 

Final question: Who is to train 
this type of true artist, the only type 
that is valid? 

1. A teacher who is himself such 

an artist and individual. 


THE MUSIC OF 


(Continued 


and the archaic Ethiopian themes, 
without the character of either. 
Ethiopia’s Amhara women, the 
freest in Africa, have been Coptic 
Christian since the 4th Century, and 
can join with men in music and 
dancing. Favorite instruments are 
the 8-string begena lyre, whose ori- 
gins are attributed to King David. 
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organ instruction so complete — so compre- 
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Never before has there been a keyboard in- 
struction course, on film, designed to fill three 
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Film Series . . 
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POINTER SYSTEM, Ine. 


64 E. 2nd St., Winona, Minn. 


2. Life and art. 

3. The artist himself. 

Nobody can ever be trained to be 
an artist who is not an artist by na- 
ture. We can train office personnel, 
lawyers, physicians, even teachers, 
but in the field of art the decisive 
growth takes place in the recesses of 
the individual’s mind and soul. Mu- 
sic educators can only attempt as far 
as possible, to avert from their stu- 
dents crises, errors, wrong turns, and 
to make the student learn even from 
his own mistakes and on his own 
initiative. For the true artist is never 
a type,—he is always unique. DDD 


MODERN AFRICA 
from page 18) 


It resembles a Roman lyre. The six- 
string krar banjo has a triangular 
shape, with a round leather support 
at one end. The one-string masinko 
fiddle has a large diamond-shaped 
sounding-board, and is played with 
a horse-hair bow by local minstrels, 
who thus earn their living in the 
markets. Amhara music is penta- 





. complete with films, text and 
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tonic, repetitious, and bears no re- 
semblance to the music of Negro 
Africa or Negro America. It is dry, 
arid, completely non-sensual, styl- 
ized, without personal emotion, and 
sounds like the music of biblical 
Arabia, from where many Ethiopian 
tribes originally emigrated. Flutes 
are used, playing many embellished 
trills. 

Madagascar, 240 miles across the 
Mozambique Channel] from Portu- 
guese East Africa, is populated by 
long-ago Polynesian and Malayan 
emigrants. As women have complete 
equality, both sexes dance and make 
music together. The national dance 
alternates men and women in a sort 
of slow conga line, with one foot 
tranquilly being put in and out at 
dignified intervals. The seven-tone 
music is all in major keys and has 
the happy, unhurried sound of 
Oceanic music. Stringed instruments 
and the accordion predominate, and 
drumming only appears spasmod- 
ically and without virtuosity. 

The Baganda people have had, for 
hundreds of years, one of East Afri- 
ca’s most complex and evolved cul- 
tures. The five-note scale is equal- 
temperament, each tone equi-distant 


from the rest. Thus, it is impossible 
to exactly represent Baganda music 
in Western notation. There are two 
kinds of scales: Lower Lutambas and 
Higher Lutambas. Their rhythms 
are: Single Beat, Duple, 74, and, in 
instrumental music only, Quintuple. 
They have an extraordinary variety 
of songs—religious, work, humorous, 
odic, etc. 


The King’s Music 


I was recently honored by hearing 
a performance of King Mutesa II's 
private royal orchestra, given spe- 
cially for me, a rare privilege for an 
outsider. These 80-odd musicians are 
raised from infancy to do nothing 
but play the King’s music, and were 
formerly supported by gifts from the 
Baganda people. Owing to economic 
crises precipitated by the Uganda 
boycott of Hindu merchants, the 
gifts have dried up, the musicians 
are no longer being supported, no 
new ones are being trained, and this 
magnificent music, the richest this 
traveler has heard in Africa, may 
soon disappear. 

The _ orchestra 
stunning virtuosity at 


with 
royal 


performed 
the 


Lubiri Palace. Twenty drummers 
played drums hundreds of years old, 
named after noble Baganda heroes 
slain in battle. Royal, common and 
entenga drums were used. 

The largest of the royal drums, 
Mujaguzo (Jubilation), is also the 
largest drum in Uganda. The com- 
mon drums include the large 
omubala, played with weighty sticks, 
and used to the 30 Ganda 
clans, the long cylindrical engabali 
bell-embellished drum, played with 
the palms in ensemble performances, 
and the rhythmic drum, 


which can be played in a hundred 


count 


embutu 


ways. The greatest virtuosity is pro 
duced on the entenga, an independ 
ent 12-drum instrument, tuned scale 
wise, which can only be owned by 
the king. 

Drums are only a small part ol 
the Baganda orchestra, which tradi- 
tionally contains stringed, wind, 
horn and percussion divisions, simi- 
lar to, but in no way in imitation of 
Western orchestras. 

Their xylophones are raised to an 
importance unknown in the West, 
and are played, as ensemble and solo 
instruments, with incredible bril 


liance, fantastic skill. There are two 
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types: the 20-key Akadinda, and the 
12-key Amadinda. Both have large 
white keys about 7 inches across. The 
first is played by six men, the second 
by three. The wealth of polyphonic 
sound and variety of touch they 
produce is unbelievable. 

Other fascinating instruments are 
the eight-string ennanga harp, de- 
rived from ancient Egypt, the eight- 
string endongo bowl-lyre, 5000 years 
old, and originating from Babylon, 
the one-string endigidi fiddle, of 
Ganda origin, and played with a 


bow (it resembles a miniature ver- 
sion of the mediaeval European 
tromba marina), and the one-string 
sekitulege, which has a hole in the 
earth as resonator, and a repertoire 
of only one song, which, for cen- 
turies, has only been played on this 
instrument. 


Wind Instruments 
The endere wind instruments and 


the amakondere horn instruments 
each come in five different sizes. I 
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We've borrowed the French phrase for “The Upper Circles” to describe 
aptly the many fine guitarists who now own and play the “Goya”. 

For “Goya” owners, by and large, are discriminating people, who have 
come to “Goya” out of their personal standards of taste and judgement. 

There is, for instance, the wholly new sense of pride and satisfaction he 
feels as he sits in possession of an instrument that is so widely respected. 
There is the entirely new feeling of mastery he enjoys as he puts his guitar 
through its brilliant paces for the very first time. 

For nowhere among the world’s fine guitars will you see such finishes and 
discover such rich tones as in the “Goya” but it’s when you take command, 
that you learn the full extent of its magnificence. 

So this calls for you to visit your local “Goya” dealer. We honestly think 


that you will join the “Haut Monde”. 
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was tremendously impressed by the 
stunning effect of all these instru- 
ments, separately or in combination. 
The music is exciting, many-voiced, 
disciplined and without personalized 
sentiment. The African lives in a 
“classic” state of development, with 
the individual completely subordi- 
nate to the logic, will and traditions 
of his society: i.e., the tribe. Thus, 
singularization, or personalization, is 
frowned on, in art as in conduct. It 
is wrong to think of Africans as 
“free” or “wild”; rather, they are 
much more restricted and _ disci- 
plined than Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. The tribal African does not 
“get out of line,” have new ideas, or 
express himself. He is always sub- 
ordinate to society. The African mu- 
sician or artist is not a rebel against 
society ,or a Bohemian on the fringe 
of society, as is so often the case in 
the West. Rather, he is an integral 
part of society, and an expressor of 
its collective traditional values. In 
my own concerts for the Bantu 
Baganda people of Uganda (who 
bear no relation to the Hamitic 
Westerly Toros in the same country), 
I found 18th-Century music far more 
appreciated than 19th-century com- 
posers, such as Chopin and Liszt, 
whose romanticism seemed to them 
“not quite in good taste.” 

The royal drummers of the 
Mwami of Ruanda play enchanting 
17th-century music, and the tam- 
bourine players of the Mwami of 
Urundi, dressed in red tunics, give 
extraordinary exhibitions. 

The 200 tribes of the ex-Belgian 
Congo have music of astonishing 
variety—from the humorous themes 
of the masked dancers of Tshokwe 
of Katanga, to the Catholic masses 
written in native style by the Baluba 
of diamond-rich Kasai. 

The greatest music of West Afri- 
ca, in my opinion, is that of the ex- 
French Cameroons, whose most bril- 
liant exponent is Albert Mouangue, 
who has added a sophisticated veneer 
to the hep and happy melodies of 
Douala and Yaoundé. In Dakar, 
Senegal, one is already approaching 
the Arab world, so the melodies are 
drier, more repetitious, with more 
quarter-tones and sliding _ scales. 
Moroccan music, much like that of 
Egypt and the rest of North Africa, 
resembles the Oriental themes of 
Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. 

Thus, African music has the wid- 
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est possible variety, matching Afri- 
ca’s kaleidoscopic range of races, 
colors, cultures and creeds. 

It is a mistake to speak of ‘‘the 
African personality,” for Africa has 
more variety than any other conti- 
nent in the world. Africa’s music 
has the widest dissimilarity, but it 
is always original, refreshing, in- 
genious, colorful and fascinating. 


tr 


NEW AUDIENCES 
FOR SINGERS 


(Continued from page 14) 
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were most hospitable and we felt no 
restrictions from the people. We 
were warmly greeted on arrival] in 
each of the five cities by delegations 
carrying flowers, and in general we 
were given the “red carpet” treat- 
ment. 

Our second stop was in the indus- 
trial city of Baku, deep in the 
Caucasus. It is the Russian “windy 
city” (in fact, Baku means “gust of 
wind”), and is the greatest oil pro- 
ducing center of the U.S.S.R. and 
the chief city of the Azerbaijan Re- 
public. Also, most Russian caviar 
comes from Baku. 

We found the next city, Tbilisi, 
much more interesting and infinitely 


of the Republic of Georgia. Georgia 
has rich soil for the cultivation of 
crops and beautiful surrounding 
mountains, many of which we 
climbed. It is one of the oldest prov- 
inces in the world. We toured all 
through Tbilisi and the surrounding 
countryside and were fascinated by 
the churches and fortresses of the 
4th Century. The head of the local 
Philharmonic Society, with the most 
marvelous name of Appolon Con- 
stantinovitch Kipyani, had met us 
at the airport on our arrival and he 
became our guide and _ steadfast 
friend. The Georgians are a sturdy, 
happy people who love to eat and 
drink—and do they! 

Appolon Constantinovitch took us 
up to a mountain top to a superb 
spot where we could see the whole 
surrounding area of Tbilisi below, 
and to visit one of the most pictur- 
esque and inspiring old gentlemen I 
have ever met. 85 years old, this man 
has dedicated his life to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, is called a “People’s | 





Artist” and has been awarded many | 'C@PMOPM LLY LL ISIS SSI TIS sss 
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prizes by the State. Our genial guide 
also took us to Gori, the home town 
of Stalin, and to visit a typical col- 
lective farm in the area. 


well received and again it was inter- 
esting to see the reaction to the 
songs. Here the custom is for an an- 
nouncer to come on stage before the 
artist begins, to tell the audience 
about the music to be heard and to 
explain the program notes of each 
group. 

From we proceeded 
Yerevan, a trip of 12 hours to cover 


to 
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CRECHE LULLABY— pt-ssa-satb. 


a simple and lovely song for the Holiday season. 


DREAMERS BEFORE THE DAWN—satb 


a modern carol for Advent or Christmas. 
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Gracie Field's favorite Christmas song. 
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200 miles by train. Their railroad 
system is still very primitive and I 
would venture to say can stand much 
improvement! Yerevan is in the 
heart of Armenia and was memora- 
ble for me because I had the extreme 
pleasure and privilege to meet the 
great composer Aram Khachaturian. 
I was told that the brilliant com- 
poser had graciously offered to post- 
pone his scheduled performance with 
the Armenian Symphony, so that I 
could have the date for my first con- 
cert in Yerevan. I was so pleased 
that he came to hear me sing and I 
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was happy to be able to attend his 
concert with the orchestra. Khacha- 
turian conducted his own Second 
Symphony. It was very interesting to 
listen to the orchestra on home 
ground, and to hear one of his major 
works this leading 
Soviet composer. I was greatly com- 
plimented when Khachaturian told 
me that he is writing three songs 
accompaniment, 


conducted by 


with orchestra 
which he is dedicating to me. He 
will send them to me when they are 
completed, and maybe I will be for- 
tunate enough to have the oppor- 


tunity to sing them under his direc- 
tion, when he comes to the States 
for a tour in 1961. 

The audiences for my two con- 
certs at Yerevan seemed different 
from the others which I had en- 
countered previously on the tour. 
They, like the other Russians for 
whom I have sung, haven’t had the 
opportunity to hear much good mu- 
sic like Bach, Handel, Strauss, Schu- 
bert, Schumann etc., and they seemed 
starved for it. But when many of 
them came backstage for autographs 
after the concert, I was amazed at 
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TEACHING 
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by CHARLES BOARDMAN RIGHTER 


Covers all phases including orchestra, band, classes, small and 
large rehearsal technics, matters of organization, and promotion, 
as a valuable, all-purpose aid to the 
performance of 
is presented in a direct, to-the-point 
combining maximum coverage with 
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how young and good-looking most 
of them were, and many spoke Eng- 
lish. I learned that many of those 
living in Yerevan were expatriates 
from the United States. Great num- 
bers of families had migrated to 
America in the first part of the cen- 
tury and returned to Armenia in 
the 1930's. 


Reunion in Moscow 


From Yerevan we returned to Mos- 
cow for a stop-over before proceed- 
ing to Leningrad. Here we met Mr. 
Sol Hurok, on one of his frequent 
trips, and my American colleagues 
Van Cliburn and Isaac Stern. It was 
like a reunion in New York. These 
two days in Moscow gave us a chance 
to catch up with our sightseeing, to 
attend the opera, walk in Red 
Square, to see the Kremlin bathed 
in moonlight and to view the awe- 


some, ornate domes of St. Basil’s 


| Church, which looked like something 


out of a fairy tale, and to visit the 
Tretiakov Museum and the Gum de- 
partment store, so unusual and dif- 
ferent from our own shops in Amer- 
ica. 

Finally Leningrad! We headed di- 
rectly for the Hermitage, which I 
would say is one of the richest mu- 
seums in the world. We gazed with 
awe at its countless treasures, the 
27 Rembrandts, gold of the 5th 
Century and the fabulous jewels of 
the Czars and Czarinas. Unfortu- 
nately I had to cancel my second 
appearance in Leningrad, as I was 
due for a concert in the United 
States. How I would have liked to 
spend more time there! The city has 
grandeur and the concert hall is 
magnificent. Six tremendous chande- 
liers hang over the auditorium ma- 
jestically. There are no spotlights 
and the whole room is constantly 
flooded with light which is never 
dimmed. It is a bit distracting for 
the performer and one loses the inti- 
mate atmosphere, but it is a beauti- 
ful hall and acoustically wonderful. 
It took me longer than usual to 
warm up, but the response to the 
Sonnambula aria and the ‘Mad 
Scene” from Lucia was beyond de- 
scription. The large audience was 
effusive and enthusiastic, many of 
them following us at the end of the 
concert to our hotel, a wonderful 
wind-up of our tour. 


As I said “Das vi danya” to the 
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Russians, I felt it was really “Au 
revoir.” I hope to be able to go back 
again both to the Soviet Union and 
other faraway places, to do my bit 
with the other American artists to- 
ward establishing greater under- 
standing between peoples of the 
world through music in a_ bigger 
and better Cultural Exchange Pro- 


gram. >>> 


MUSICAL CAREERS 
FOR WOMEN 
(Continued from page 22) 


was taken ill, and at the eleventh 
hour there was but one course that 
the local conductor could follow. 
The orchestra knew me; I knew 
the concerti in its repertoire; so I 
was tapped for the solo appearance. 
That began a long and gratifying 
association with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra with which I have just made 
my 57th solo appearance. It 
couldn’t have happened if I hadn't 
been ready. 

There is another hard fact young 
artists must face. It takes money as 
well as talent to build a career, and 
saving money out of the fees from 
small concerts means endless self- 
sacrifice—but it is worth it in the 
long run. 

I have said women have a more 
difficult time than men. One reason 
is directly associated with the nec- 
essary incidental expenditures. Af- 
ter all, her wardrobe is of the ut- 
most importance to a woman artist. 
Unless she is in the genius class, 
her appearance on the concert 
stage is of nearly as great moment 
as the brilliance of her perform- 
ance. One suit of formal evening 
clothes, or at best two, will suffice 
for a season for a man. But the 
woman must have several concert 
gowns if her schedule is a substan- 
tial one. 

That is one problem I do not 
have to face to the same extent as 
have most relative newcomers to 
the concert stage. And for it I am 
eternally grateful to my husband, 
“Bob” Weiskopf, a musician him- 
self, who decided we could not af- 
ford two artistic careers in one fam- 
ily, and that he would go into busi- 
ness and concentrate on building 
my career. 
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There is, of course, the othe 
problem which women have to face: 
the possible combining of career and 
family life—and again my experience 
has been easier than most. I have 
managed to concertize and keep my 
two children, seven and three re- 
spectively, both safe and happy. And 
again I say “Where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way.” With an understand- 
ing husband it can be worked out. 

If I had a final bit of advice to 
offer men and women both, it would 
be something I gleaned from the 
philosophy of the late Olga Sama- 


HERE IS HELP FOR ALL ELEMENTARY 


l method or-tac 


As le, logic 


“EVERYONE CAN 


roff. You can never be a great artist 
without being a great person, she 
always held. And she saw to it that 
her pupils, many of whom have 
scaled the heights, read the finest 
books, attended the best plays, be- 
came acquainted with the world’s 
foremost art treasures, and listened 
constantly to beautiful music, super- 
latively Thus they filled 
their minds with great thoughts, and 
as they did so their talent expanded, 
assumed the 
They were musicians in the truest 
sense of the word. >>> 


played. 


aspect of greatness. 
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Things You Should Know About . . . 








SCHOOLS — An opera will be pre- 
sented each Saturday night during 
the coming school year by the Uni- 
versity of Indiana School of Music. 
[he 24 repertory presentations of 
seven operas will include Street 
Scene, Magic Flute, Pelleas and Me- 
lisande and the premiere of a new 
opera by Walter Kaufmann, asso- 
ciate professor of music at the uni- 
versity. The Paganini Quartet 
has accepted an appointment as 
quartet-in-residence at the Santa 
Barbara campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. A series of con- 
certs is planned, which will include 
appearances in the public schools. 
... More than 2,000 persons turned 
out for the University of Colorado’s 
production of The Barber of Seville 
recently. It was a feature of the uni- 
versity’s 13th annual Creative Arts 
Program. .. . For the academic year 
1960-61, Oberlin College sent the 
third, and largest, class of juniors in 
its Conservatory of Music to Salz- 
burg, Austria, to study abroad... . 
In a new requirement, the San 
Diego, Calif., board of education 
rules that high school students must 
complete three semesters of practical 
or fine arts to qualify for gradua- 
tion. ... Harry B. Peters has joined 
the University of Wisconsin music 
faculty after nine years of associa- 
tion with their summer music clini 
while teaching at Fredonia (N. Y.) 
State University. . . . New York Col- 
lege of Music is offering a number 
of string scholarships for full on 
part-time courses. . . . The Univer- 
sity of Nevada has set the dates for 
the 5th annual Lake Tahoe Music 
Camp. It will be August 6-19, 1961. 

Robert Wilson Kingsbury, for- 
met member of the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and of Fred Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians, has joined the music fac- 
ulty of Wilson College (Pa.).... 
Adelaide Bishop, New York City 
Opera Company soprano, will teach 
operatic acting techniques and di- 
rect several opera productions at 
Boston University’s School of Fine 
and Applied Arts this winter. 
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New York University is offering 
three new evening courses in music: 
Development of Taste in Music; 
Listening to Modern Music, and 
The Concerto, from Corelli to Stra- 
vinsky. 


PUBLIC EVENTS— The Texas Music 
Educators Association Convention 
and Clinic will be held in Dallas, 
February 9-11, Dallas Municipal Au- 
ditorium. Applications should be 
mailed to D. O. Wiley, Box 3038, 
Ellwood Station, Lubbock, Texas. 

The National Association of 
Schools of Music will hold its 36th 
Annual Meeting at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, November 25 and 
26... . The seventh annual all East- 
ern Band and Instrumental Clinic 
will be held February 10 and 11 at 
the U. S. Naval School of Music, 
U. S. Naval Station, Washington 25, 
D. C. ... The 1961 Northwest Re- 
gional Conference takes place March 
19-21 in Portland, Oregon, at the 
Benson Hotel. . . . Four past presi- 
dents of the American Bandmasters’ 
Association will each Guest Conduct 
the All-American Bandmasters’ Band 
in the Grand Finale Concert of the 
Mid-West National Band Clinic at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, De- 
cember 17. (Lee W. Peterson, Exec- 
utive Sec’y., Peru, IIl.). ... An anon- 
ymous grant has enabled Goucher 
College to sponsor a unique series 
of chamber orchestra concerts in 
selected colleges, universities and 
schools in the Baltimore area. The 
programs will feature young Amer- 
ican artists as soloists and all of the 
concerts will be free. . . . To help 
further the careers of young musical 
artists, Town Hall will co-sponsor 
100 concerts and other 
music events during the 1960-61 
season. Winifred Cecil's The 
Joy in Singing lecture-recital series 
opens there on November 14. . . . 
The first full-length performance in 
the U. S. of Richard Strauss’ one-act 
opera Daphne will be given this 
month by Thomas Scherman and 
Che Little Orchestra Society on their 


more than 


opening concert of the season. 

The Orchestra of America, Richard 
Korn, musical director, will open its 
season next month with Benny 
Goodman as soloist in the work he 
commissioned from Aaron Copland, 
Clarinet Concerto. . Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic triumphed from New Jer- 
sey to Hawaii, Canada and Berlin, 
during their recent transcontinental 
tour, which concluded in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on September 25. 

The San Antonio Symphony, Victor 
Alessandro, musical director, will 
give the world premiere of Carlisle 
Floyd’s Mystery, featuring Phyllis 
Curtain, soprano, in November. 


RECORDS _ Mirrosonic has released 
an album of comedienne Phyllis Dil- 
ler’s talent, Wet Toe in a Hot 
Socket, with the Three Flames and 
an introduction by Jimmy Daniels. 
This was taken during a perform- 
ance at New York’s “Bon Soir” with 
laughs galore. . Berlin, Portrait 
of a City offers a documentary of 
twelve famous songs born and raised 
in Berlin. Horst Bucholz, German 
matinee idol (who starred in Broad- 
way’s Cherie, with Kim Stanley, and 
who appears in the new American 
screen version of Pagnol’s Fanny), is 
featured with Eva Nelson, noted 
German folk singer, presenting the 
story of Berlin in song and narra- 
tion on the Panorama label. 

London Records introduces Manuel 
Ausensi, Spanish baritone, in his 
second album, Ausensi Operatic Re- 
It is a collection of big bari- 
tone moments from opera that 
show off this singer to great advan- 
tage, with the exception of arias re- 
quiring humor like “Largo al fac- 
totum.” . . . They have also issued, 
on one disc, two string quartets com- 
posed during this century: the well 
known Ravel Quartet in F Major, 
and the less frequently heard Pro- 
kofiey Quartet No. 2 in F Major, 
Op. 92, which is based on folk music. 
Both are performed by the Quartetto 
Carmirelli. Petter Sellers’ first 


cital. 
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Angel album, The Best of Sellers, is 
a humorous package that includes 
many pokes at music, especially the 
American variety, but with British 
treatment. One of the best is the 
East Indian production of My Fair 
Lady, complete with the proper in- 
strumental and vocal effects. ...A 
new German performance of Strauss’ 
operetta Die Fledermaus is also of- 
fered by Angel. The continental cast 
is briskly directed by the Viennese 
conductor, Otto Ackermann, but 
some of the high spots fail to achieve 
the spark one expects of this music. 
Most notable is Adele’s “Laughing 
Song,” which is sung with too heavy 
and serious a style. Other roles, as 
for example, Prince Orlofsky, have 
the perfect match of personality and 
vocal excellence. Some of the 
best buys in records come from An- 
gel’s series, “Great Recordings of the 
Century,” which they started several 
years ago, presenting on LP records 
memorable performances of classical 
works originally released 25 or more 
years ago, back in the ancient days 


of 78's. Two recent ones (twenty- 


three are now available), are real 
gems: Bach’s Jtalian Concerto, Chro- 
matic Fantasia & Fugue, Partita No. 
I in Bh, & Toccata in D performed 


by the harpsichord artist, Wanda 
Landowska, and Mozart, Piano Con- 
certos Nos. 21 & 27 with Artur 
Schnabel, the London Philharmonic, 
Sargent and Barbirolli conducting. 

Fritz Reiner and the Chicago 
Symphony have recorded the two 
most popular of Respighi’s three 
Roman tone poems, Pines of Rome 
& Fountains of Rome, for RCA Vic- 
tor. In a sense this replaces the Tos- 
canini recording, which was a best 
seller in the Victor catalog, because 
of improved recording techniques 
The musical climaxes achieved are 
enriched by Reiner’s vitality and the 
engineering attention. The jacket 
copy is devoted entirely to describ- 
ing the interesting recording session 
as it unfolded at Chicago. . . . Decca 
has a variety of meritorious releases 
in its Gold Label series. These in- 
clude A Program of Bach Arias, per- 
formed by the Bach Aria Group; 
Spanish Music of the Renaissance, 
which includes unpublished liturgi- 
cal works, street and tavern songs 
from medieval Europe, recorded by 
Noah Greenberg and the New York 
Pro Musica; Handel’s secular can- 
tata, written to the poetry of Milton, 
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L’Allegro ed Il Penseroso, a _ne- 
glected work but expertly performed 
by Adele Addison, John McCollum, 
John Reardon, conducted by Fred- 
eric Waldman; Profile of John Se- 
bastian covers a variety of musical 
styles which reveal the real art of 
the harmonica and virtuoso of Se- 
bastian. . The Hawaiian tenor, 
Charles K. L. Davis, sings twelve 
songs for the Everest label, Adven- 
tures in Paradise, based on_ this 
theme. This includes “Ebb Tide,” 
‘Hawaiian Wedding Song,” “Adven- 
tures in Paradise,” all performed 
with a delightful feeling for the 
music. His outstanding bel canto 
style shows up in whatever music 
Davis sings, whether it is Leider, 
opera, Hawaiian or popular. 

The lyricism of Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98 is inter- 
preted for Everest by William Stein- 
berg with the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
The performance has much in its 
favor, such as the work of the brass- 
es, especially the French horns in 
the first movement, but is second 
rate compared to Klemperer’s spirit- 
ed job on the Angel label. ... Web- 
ley Edwards presents Island Para- 
dise, exciting recordings of “authen- 
tic’ sounds and music of the 50th 
state. An illustrated, color brochure 
accompanies this Capito] Record al- 
bum. Edwards is also responsible for 
Hawaii Calls: Greatest Hits, featur- 
ing a dozen of the most popular Ha- 
walian songs. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC — This month 
the Chilton Company is publishing 
David Ewen’s new book, Leonard 
Bernstein, written as a biography fon 
young people. It provides a detailed 
glimpse into Bernstein’s frustrating 
childhood, before he discovered mu- 
sic, his initial struggles, and con- 
tinues through the successful career 
of this versatile musical figure. 

A book for teachers who have no 
previous knowledge of music is Mu- 
sic for Elementary Teachers, second 
edition, by Parks Grant (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc.). It includes a 
directory of where to buy music sup- 
plies, a listing of song books, in ad- 





When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 











dition to material covering every 
phase of elementary music teaching. 
Shure Brothers, Evanston, IIL, 

has prepared a booklet, The Art of 
Selecting, Playing & Preserving Re- 
cordings, which is available from 
them at a nominal fee. It gives valu- 
able tips on records and equipment, 
illustrated with photos and sketches. 
. . Three new musical dramas fo1 
schools are available from Ginn & 
Co., In A Dutch Village, In A Nor- 
wegian Village and In A Bohemian 
Village. The latter is a production 
number for chorus and dancers. . . . 
Broadman Press, Nashville, 3, Tenn., 
has added 34 new editions of old 
favorites &nd new arrangements of 
standard hymns for the Christian 


service. >>> 





MET OPERA 


PERAS in English to be 
sented this season by the Met- 
Opera Association are 
Gluck’s Alcestis (last performed in 
51-52), Richard Strauss’s Arabella, 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, Flo- 
tow’s Martha and Berg’s Wozzeck. 
Operas in Italian, French and Ger- 
man will be Aida, Boheme, Don Car- 
lo, Don Giovanni, Elisir d’Amore, 
Gioconda, Madama Butterfly, Ma- 
non Lescaut, Nabucco, Nozze di F'- 
garo, Rigeletto, Simon Boccanegra, 
Tirovatore, Turandot, Carmen, Elek- 
tra, Parsifal, Tannhaeuser and Tris- 
tan und Isalde. 

Eileen Farrell will make her “Met” 
debut as the heroine in Alcestis on 
December 6th. Other new artists to 
appear this season include sopranos 
Leontyne Price and Annaliese Roth 
enberger, mezzo-sopranos Mary Mac- 
Kenzie and Kerstin Meyer, tenors 
Franco Corelli and Dino Formichi 
ni, baritones Hermann Prey and 
Eberhard Waechter, Bonaido 
Giaiotti, conductor Georg Solti, de- 
signer Robert O’Hearn and _ stage 
director Gunther Rennert. 

Solti will conduct Tannhaeuser; 
Fausto Cleva is to conduct L’Elisir 
d’Amore. The first complete stage 
production in the United States of 
Shostakovich’s orchestration of Boris 
Godunov will be conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf and sung in John Gut- 
man’s English version. Gunther 
Rennert, one of Europe’s foremost 
opera directors, will stage Nabucco, 
with Thomas Schippers conducting 
this new production. >>> 
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| _ BLIND CHILDREN 
> | EASY TO heat SET- bat A. tai | CAN READ MUSIC 
RISERS aul ol i. ae ‘ i 4 (Continued from page 38) 





| ately distinguish between music and 

| words. Similarly, the blind child 

cannot skim over the Braille char- 

acters he does not yet understand, 

| but must read each one. Therefore 

music symbols should be as few as 

| possible at first. Most important, the 

| manner of presentation of music 

Bin 'reading in the available teaching 

FOR ANY SIZE BAND 1 methods is necessarily closely related 

or ORCHESTRA | to our system of print notation, 

: i. . | which differs radically from Braille 

Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra® a eT Sa 

Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take : ' : , : 

down quickly . . . store compactly. Also combina- ee What the blind child needs first, 

tion risers and portable stages for any event or rather than brailled copies of be- 

performance.. - - - - New catalog illustrates : "1 ginning methods intended for sight- 

many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone . ai ~ ed children, are attractive short 

chairs, variety shows, and other items. rc pieces which present the Braille mu- 

Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold sic symbols gradually and logically. 

cuts storage space in half. Wenger Whether composed by the teacher 

risers fold into sections or selected from published materials, 

Write for FREE —_— \ ONLY 2 FEET WIDE these pieces should be for one hand 

Ceteleg_end low +t at a time, without unessential liter- 


prices. FREE layout ; 
one I) RISERS + PORTABLE STAGES « SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS ary material on the page. 


athe cecil ts The child should be able to locate 

the music symbols easily and quick- 
| ly, and transfer what he is reading 
| to a musical sound. He should be 

encouraged to learn his music in 
| several ways: by singing as he reads, 
| by reading with one hand and play- 


og NAME IN MOUTHPIEC ing with the other, and by memoriz- 
\;) ing silently away from the piano 
‘ (72 Dh 7é (CNP Facing s, / before playing. 

WOODWIND’S FAMOUS Music for two hands should be 


REFACING SERVICE introduced without too much delay. 
Woodwind’ - , . The difficulty of the piece will de- 
codwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 3h “rmine w y » te ge > easily 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated erenine W a: it is were easily 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! , learned a few measures at a time, o1 


























Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to according phrases 1 larger rare 
ene tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every | tions. The notation is so cumber- 
refacing job a perfect one. } ! some, and accurate reading and 
Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- memorizing is so essential, that it 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in seems pointless to insist on the 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost INSTRUMENT child’s following any one learning 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of MOUTHPIECE asain 

course, upon the original quality. ret 0] 1 9) — 





The best equipment the teacher 

FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check Tips on mouthpiece care . q . I e 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- and selection can give the child in the matter of 
tions (lay and tip opening or standard facing desired). 172 WOODWiND learning Braille music is an under- 

9 ) 
MOUTHPIECES standing of music construction. The 
REFACING RUBBER $4 00 fully described blind child to whom the elements 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES si siia Waiaapsaivion aliaiel ; 

y of harmony and form are second 


REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $35.00 DEA PRC oo? can read and memorize 


odd 25¢ por mouthploce fer return pestege. a ore | quickly and effectively. He has been 
WRITE TODAY! | given the key to success for his entire 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 | musical life by intelligent guidance 
Wb a . A Dept. A1060 | in the process of understanding 
CEA OO 111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. Braille notation. >>> 
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GIVE THE ORCHESTRA A BREA 


(Continued from page 16) 


ers will suggest you solve this lack of 
success by * ‘broadening the base,” a 
term I find not only humorous but 
impractical. This means a large ar- 
my of campaign workers annually, 
to solicit thousands of potential con- 
tributors annually, whose ability to 
give is dependent on their economic 
status, interest, environment or fick- 
leness at the moment; and, mind 
you, this soliciting must be done 
every year. 

That we have this problem of sur- 
vival and progress is no one’s fault, 
for the time being. Most outstand- 
ing and responsible citizens, many 
local business and industrial firms, 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, plus some national corpora- 
tions, and foundations in every city 
that has an orchestra, contribute 
generously and consistently within 
the limits of their particular tax 
structure, besides organizing and 
working on “The Maintenance Cam- 
paign” and other related orchestral 
fund-raising projects. Our finest busi- 
ness men and symphony managers 
have worked very hard to reconcile 
the income and outgo of symphony 
orchestras, but within the loose pat- 
tern of dependent-support and vary- 
ing economic conditions it has been 
a well-nigh hopeless task. 


A Musician’s Income 


Intertwined with the problem of 
financial support is that of the sym- 
phony musician. The American sym- 
phony musician is the finest in the 
world, thanks to our vast, effective 
public school instrumental program 
and superb teachers at the profes- 
sional music-school level, who have 
absorbed and improved the finest 
traditions of European training and 
have given it to several generations 
of Americans. The power of im- 
provement has been instilled in the 
American symphony musician and has 
made him an artist of the highest 
calibre. His heritage and outstand- 
ing ability could soon disappear, for 
today he faces a crisis. He is playing 
in a major symphony which general- 
ly provides him employment of 
somewhere between twenty and thir- 
ty weeks. This income is not enough 
when divided over fifty-two weeks, 
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but he has solved this problem by 
concurrently earning a considerable 
portion of his annual income from 
other jobs. However, each year liv- 
ing costs rise, and his incomes do not 
increase in proportion. At the same 
time, the symphony itself, finding it 
necessary to increase its earned in- 
come, is forced to play more and 
more concerts in town and on tour 
but generally without extending its 
employment period. Thus, he must 
devote more of his time to his pro- 
fession and orchestra, which en- 
croaches on the time he has been 
working at his other jobs. His or- 
chestral job suffers because of less 
and less time for practicing, when 
the job is demanding more and 
more. His other employers demand 
he spend his usual time on their 
jobs or quit. He must decide between 
the security of the other jobs or the 
symphony. What shall he do? His 


‘oth 
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symphony cannot pay him on a p¢l- | guages 


manent basis. Ironically he becomes 
one of the larger financial contrib- 
utors to his symphony because a large 
part of his support from the other 
job has made it possible for him to 
play. The other job offers security; 
the symphony, because of its indefi- 
nite dependent-support — situation, 
does not. He faces the decision of 
leaving his profession—for playing 
in a symphony is becoming a con- 
tribution he can no longer afford. 
Here is the essential framework 
needed urgently to prevent such a 
crisis: 

1. Fifty-two weeks of annual em- 
ployment at a salary that will per- 
mit the symphony musician to work 
exclusively in his profession. 

2. To be able to own and main- 
tain instruments of the highest qual- 
ity. 

3. Reasonable job security. 

1. Sensible working conditions at 
all times. 

5. Necessary fringe benefits (such 
as a retirement plan). 

6. Proper representation on poli- 
cy matters. 

Public interest has awakened to 
the economic problems of not only 
the symphony orchestras but of all 
artistic institutions, and their cre- 
ative and performing artists. This 
interest indicates a steady growth 


Completely new, the 1160 is 
winning endorsements across the 
country for its superb sound and 
beautiful playing qualities. New 
mouthpipe. New bore. New bell. 
We ask that you see and hear 
for yourself. Note the tone color, 
magnificent from dark to bright, 
easily controlled and_ flexible. 
Note the free blowing character- 
istics that give needed carrying 
power with surprising ease. And 
this French Horn has the swift 
valve action, correct balance and 
solid construction that make all 
Kings a sound investment. They 
deliver good sound longer—with 
minimum adjustment and repair. 
Don't rest 'til you've tried the new 
eleven-sixty Nickel Silver Double 
Horn at your King dealer's! 


We KING 
CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments . . . designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years . . . write for free booklet 
on King-crafted French Horns. The H. N. 
White Company, 5225 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





and is gathering in magnitude. 
Many members of our Congress are 
acquainted with the problems and 
are aware of the increasing interest. 
Herman D. Kenin, distinguished 
President of the American Federa- 


tion of Musicians, wisely looking | 


toward the immediate future, urged 


the platform committees of both na- | 
tional parties for an adoption “of | 


such language in the Platform as will 
pledge support for the living arts,” 
which is a forthright-sounding key- 
note for some type of financial as- 
sistance at the federal level. 
Historically, the responsibility of 
art patronage has belonged to the 
possessor of the surplus personal] in- 
come. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the possessors 
of large personal incomes, such as 
the Henry L. Higginsons, were the 
principal patrons of the arts. The 
gradual disappearance of the large 


personal fortunes was the direct re- | 


sult of the rising schedules of taxa- 
tion. Now, the federal government 


absorbs a major portion of the sur- | 
plus personal income, but does not | 
assume any responsibility for art | 


patronage, at least not in the United 


States, although subsidies are pro- | 


vided in farming and in many other 
areas of our economic life. 

The American people have always 
been the most philanthropic people 


in all the world. If they owned | 
enough of the surplus personal in- | 
come there would be no problem | 
of support for the arts. They have | 
gradually been deprived of this | 
privilege by the taxation changes | 


in our economy. 

Since the people can no longei 
carry the full burden of support, 
it is not only necessary but urgent 


that financial assistance at the fed- | 


eral level by the government of the 


United States be forthcoming—not | 


in five nor in ten years, as it even- 


tually will, but now! >>> 


Edwin Gerschefski, composer and 
pianist, is the new head of the music 
department, University of Georgia, 
Athens (Ga.). He succeeds Hugh 
Hodgson, who founded the depart- 
ment in 1928 and headed it until his 
retirement last summer. Gerschefski 
has formed a faculty group, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Trio, which will 
tour the state giving chamber music 
recitals. 
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IN KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY TO 

FOSTER AND ENCOURAGE NEW 
COMPOSERS AND ARRANGERS, 
WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE— 


WILLIAM JQNSON—Born in Okla- 
homa—attended the Juilliard School 
of Music—Chorus Master at New 
York City Center Opera—Conductor 
of The Choral Art Society which 
has performed with Toscanini, Bern- 
stein, and other groups as well as 
on Television and Radio. 
SATB (unless noted) 
COME ALL YE YOUNG AND 
PRETTY MAIDENS .................... .20 
GOIN’ TO BOSTON 
HARK FROM THE TOMB .............. 
I WANT JESUS TO WALK 
WITH ME 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY ................ . 
THE SCHOOL ROOM — 1840 
(6 Rounds) 
THREE JO 
.._, See 
YOU CAN TELL THE WORLD 
(Divisi) Bie ul 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 


_ the guiding 
- = light for music 
WAT IS ITT The Dynsievel in en entirety (12 pa rtments 


new instrument that transforms the loudness 
of sound into light. HOW DOES IT WORK? The light column extending from the 
top of the Dynalevel is divided into eleven sections, 
each illuminated by a different color light. As sound 
becomes louder, successively higher lights be- 
come illuminated. WHERE IS IT USED? Indi- 
vidual Instruction: For visual teaching of breath 
support, control, dynamics, styling, phrasing; 
for evaluation of proficiency. Ensemble In- 
struction: For visual instruction in balance and 
an aid in practicing; for acoustical evaluation. 
Recording: Gives visual indication to prevent 
, “overloading”... most common fault of non- 
& professional recordings. Vocal and Speech: 
| Invaluable for teaching voice placement in 
singing; for projection and dynamics in speech. 


Conn Corporation, Dept. K-2309 Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: [] Please send further details about your 
Dynalevel. [_] | am interested in a demonstration. 


CORPORATION school 
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city, state 
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HERE was a time when teachers of music, 

and particularly the piano, could think of 
only two reasons for such study: (1) to make 
money and (2) to “show off” to friends and be- 
come known as “the life of the party.” Apparently 
it never occurred to these old-fashioned peda- 
gogues that some adults (and perhaps children as 
well) might like to make a little music of their 
own just for their personal satisfaction, without 
any thought of either exhibitionism or com- 
mercialism. 

Today there are more people than ever before 
with a sincere desire for musical self-expression, 


regardless of how limited their ability may be. So long as they themselves | 
enjoy their playing, that is enough. From such modest amateurs must come | 


a large part of the audience that alone can make the work of the profes- 
sional artist worth while. 

In dealing with adult beginners, the practical music teacher must real- 
ize that no special talent can be expected. There is no reason for using 
material beyond the grasp of the average child, for the mature pupils are 
basically in the same state of complete ignorance so far as music is con- 
cerned. They may be quite intelligent in other ways, and perhaps a more 
rapid progress may be expected because of their ability to concentrate and 
their determination to solve whatever problems they meet. But they cannot 


skip the fundamental steps and jump right into a style of music that might | 


be considered suitable for their age. 


HIS columnist was among the first to point out the inevitability of | 
such an approach to participation in music, conducting a broadcast | 
called “Keys to Happiness” in which the listeners were taught only three | 


chords, with which they could immediately accompany a number of familiar 


songs. The attitude of most musical scholars toward this method was rather | 
contemptuous, but the fact remains that 350,000 charts of the keyboard were | 


distributed in one year to those who asked for them by mail. 
Today the atmosphere has changed considerably. Progressive educators 


now realize that the snobbery of the past was a serious mistake and kept | 
millions from an honest enjoyment of music by making it a mystery and a | 


matter of special privilege, talent and experience. 


A big factor in this advance has been the development of the electronic | 
organ, now available in a great number of practical models, often with 
two manuals and pedals, sometimes made still easier by a set of buttons | 


(like an accordion’s) controlling the essential chords, but always introduc- 
ing the novice quickly and pleasantly to the black-and-white pattern com- 
mon to all keyboard instruments. 

The latest step in this new educational process has been the prepara- 
tion of half a dozen films, under the “Pointer System,” each representing 
a complete lesson and teaching the student to play a familiar composition. 
The double keyboard of an electronic organ makes it possible to pick out 
the melody with the right hand, the harmony with the left, and the bass 
notes with the feet on the pedals. 

These films are now being used successfully in a number of adult 
evening classes in the Philadelphia Public Schoo] System, whose musical 
director, Louis G. Wersen, has himself served as their chief demonstrator. 
Colleges and universities as well as high schools are showing an interest in 
this practical approach, and music dealers find it helpful for training new 
teachers for the classroom and the home. Perhaps we are at last actually 
on the way to “Music for Everybody.” >>> 
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MUSIC CALENDAR 1961 


§ Since 1949 a most welcome gift combin- 


ing beauty and usefulness throughout 
the year, and remaining a permanent 
record thereafter. 


¢ For the second time, the cover is a 


color reproduction — a painting by 
Mendelssohn (courtesy of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation Collection, 
The Library of Congress). 


The title page is a reproduction of the 
title page of the second book of key- 
board music (with viol accompaniment) 
printed in England, early 17th century. 
(Unique copy in The New York Public 
Library: facsimile and practical edi- 
tions to be published by The New York 
Public Library and C. F. Peters Cor- 
poration.) 


The 28 illustrations for the 1961 Music 
Calendar (including the cover, title 
page, and each two-week calendar 
page) are superb reproductions of 
musical manuscripts from the 13th 
through the 19th centuries — with an 
example from the Tans’ur tune book 
(1730's), an important influence in the 
early history of American music (cour- 
tesy of The Library of Congréss). 


Many centuries and various countries are 
represented by portraits of and other 
works of art concerned with composers 
and musical instruments . . . through 
the widespread media of architecture, 
drawing, engraving, mosaic, painting, 
photography, porcelain, sculpture (mar- 
ble, stone, ebony, ivory, wood) and 
tapestry. The traditional Peters Edition 
green cover (with easel back) encloses 
superior paper, beautifully printed. 


Important musical events associated with 
each day of the year are listed on the 
reverse of each page: dates of com- 
posers, conductors, concert artists, 
educators and other musicians; first 
performances of various musical clas- 
sics; founding dates of many leading 
schools and orchestras — interesting 
and valuable information in planning 
anniversary programs, and for many 
other purposes. 


Special mention is made with illustra- 
tions concerning the 175th anniversary 
of Carl Maria von Weber and the 150th 
anniversary of Franz Liszt. 


Included for the first time are (1) a 
special list of 30 outstanding anniver- 
saries occurring in 1961, ranging from 
the 600th (Philippe de Vitry) to the 
75th (12 names) and (2) information 
concerning International Summer Festi- 
vals of Music and International Con- 
tests for Performers and Composers. 


Orders can be placed now for the 
PETERS EDITION MUSIC CALENDAR - 1961 
Limited Edition $2.50 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue, Gold,Grey,Roy- ; 
al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top ; 
quality fabrics. Fully ‘¥ 


lined. $17.90 < 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


Soot pa fe ts 








TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof  |in- 


ing. $18.90 


oa al 
BLAZERS 

Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 


or flap pockets, In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 
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TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET... $3.50 
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, oe WONDERFUL TEEN-AGERS! 


(Continued from page 48) 


concert field to care for a relative, 


| or simply likes fresh air, bird-songs 


and flower-growing. In towns such 
as Fort Dodge, Iowa, Bakersfield, 
Lancaster, Santa Ana (all in Cali- 
fornia), Mankato, Minnesota, Burl- 
ington, Clayton, Kinston, Smithfield 
(tiny spots in North Carolina), 
Oklahoma, etc., one hears 
teen-age playing that can stand up 
with that in the metropolitan cen- 
ters; not to mention larger places 
like Norfolk, Virginia, Tampa, Flor- 
ida, Boise, Idaho, both Portlands, 
Tulsa, Scranton and the booming 
cities of Texas. 


Opportunities in Music 


The gifted teen-ager has certain 
advantages now in smaller cities that 
he did not have a few years ago. If 
he is aiming to enter the music pro- 
fession he has far more chance than 
in the big city of winning local con- 
tests, playing with the nearest sym- 
phony, and taking part in a variety 
of musical activities. He should not 
delay too long to come to the big 
cities to meet other young talents as 
good or better than he, but in the 
formative stages the “sticks” are not 
the cultural desert of thirty years 
ago. 


As for geographic divisions, North 
versus South, East measured with 
West, talent and good teachers are 
everywhere. Parents are not always 
discerning enough to select good 
teachers. Quite often they place a 
gifted child with Mrs. X., “because 
she is such a sweet person and 
youngsters like her” (even though 
she cannot form a hand, produce a 
legato, nor use any material pub- 
lished since 1910). They would have 
but to drive fifteen miles to Mrs. Z., 
who is on her toes, is a lovable, con- 
siderate person, is well-trained and 
is producing pupils who play like 
angels. 

The responsibility of the oldsters 
to our gifted and conscientious teen- 
agers is tremendous. Parents, teach- 
ers, school-board members, music- 
club planners need to appreciate the 
potentials of our young people, see 
the load they will carry as world 
citizens, and give them the best pos- 
sible training with which to meet 
the future. Our teen-agers are the 
material with which to build a 
strong America in the immediate 
future. Many of them are sincerely 
trying to prepare for this responsi- 
bility. It is up to us to give them the 
knowledge, skill, tools and training 
to make it possible. >>> 


IT’S THE RHYTHM THAT STAYS WITH ’EM 


(Continued from page 12) 


posers of musical classics frankly 
built their masterpieces on a foun- 
dation of rhythm. The start of Bee- 
thoven’s immortal fifth symphony, 
for instance, shows a rhythmic pat- 
tern of three short notes and a long 
one, on only two notes of melody. 
(The composer himself called it 
“Fate knocking at the door” and the 
same rhythm in the telegraphic code 
suggested the historic “V for Vic- 
tory.”) From that simple rhythmic 
phrase Beethoven developed the en- 
tire first movement of the famous 
“fifth.” 

An amusing game can be played 
by tapping out a rhythmic pattern 
on a table or by clapping hands and 
then asking someone what tune it 
represents. In many cases it will be 


found that the same pattern of rhy- 
thm fits a number of different mel- 
odies. It has even been pointed out 
that Chopin’s Funeral March and 
Wagner’s Wedding March start with 
an identical sequence of rhythmic 
accents. In popular music, of course, 
the tempo and character of a piece 
will almost always be established by 
a few introductory bars of pure 
rhythm, and true improvisation, 
which is the heart and soul of jazz, 
generally rests upon the same type 
of foundation. 

It may be no exaggeration to sug- 
gest that the cycle of music as a 
whole, which began with unadorned 
rhythm, has now been completed 
with a return to the same principle, 
although in a far more elaborate 
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form. ‘The music of today, serious 
as well as popular, consists largely 


of experiments in rhythmic effects, | 
using a great variety of instruments, | 


legitimate or illegitimate, as the case 
may be. 


jazz. 
sometimes difficult for the 


listener to follow. Many colleges are 
making a special study of percussion 


and developing groups for its dem- | 


onstration in public. 


My own life as a percussionist has 
been consistently influenced by the | 
changing styles and ideals and the | 
technical developments of an_ infi- | 


nitely fascinating art. In the middle 
twenties I was already associated 
with Benny Goodman in Chicago, 
long before joining his famous con- 
cert “combos.” In 1929 the pit or- 


chestra for George Gershwin’s Strike | 


Up the Band, containing one of the 


great marches of all time, had me | 


drumming with such stars as Good- 
“Red” Nichols, the Dorsey 
Glenn Miller and 
Then came Girl Crazy, 


man, 
brothers, 
Teagarden. 


in which Ethel Merman made her | 


first hit. The song? J Got Rhythm! 

It was with Eddie Condon’s Chi- 
cagoans that I first came to New 
York, and by 1938 I had my own big 
band, in the style of the time, in- 
cluding such comers as Anita O’Day, 
Johnny Desmond and Charlie Ven- 
tura. It has been a pleasure to tour 
with Norman Granz’s “Jazz at the 
Philharmonic,” in addition to keep- 
ing my own little quartet busy, with 
Eddie Wasserman (sax, clarinet and 
flute), Dave Perlman (bass) and 
Ronnie Ball (piano). 

Through the years I have become 
increasingly convinced of the im- 
portance of rhythm, not only in 
music but in every phase of life. 
Audiences today are just as aware of 
this as the players themselves. It’s 
the rhythm that stays with ’em. bb> 


<_< 


A gift of $100,000 to provide the 
Orchestra Pit and Lift for the new 
Metropolitan Opera House at Lin- 
coln Center was contributed as a 
memorial to the late Frank W. Wool- 
worth, who was a staunch supporter 
of the Metropolitan for many years. 


There is no longer the em- | 
phasis on mere noise and monotony 
of beat characteristic of our early | 
Today one hears rhythmic de- | 
tails of great delicacy and variety, | 
average | 





Jack | 


| 
HH 
I 
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Target date for the completion of the | | | 


new opera house is the fall of 1963. 
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GERMAN MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 40) 


Center); organist-conductor Karl 
Richter directs the church music de- 
partment; Mozart specialist Erich 
Valentin lectures on the history of 
music; vocal students may study with 
Hans Hotter, or Annelies Kupper, 
or Gerhard Hiisch, whose stimulat- 
ing master classes on Lied interpre- 
tation are made up predominantly 
of foreign singers. Fredrich Wiihrer 
is one of the most popular professors 
for piano majors. 

Up to this year, the opera depart- 
ment was headed by Hedwig Ficht- 
miller, a veteran contralto of the 
Bruno Walter and Clemens Krauss 
eras at the Staatsoper. Frau Ficht- 
miiller’s uncanny stage sense and 
wealth of experience made her class- 
es very valuable, just as her easy- 
going Viennese personality made the 
sessions “gemiitlich” occasions. Upon 


Fichtmiiller’s retirement this year, 
the classes are being taken over by 
stage-director Dr. Heinz Arnold, 
whose appointment forms a welcome 
link between the school and the city’s 
opera company. 

Naturally there are drawbacks as 
well as advantages to studying with 
a noted performer. Concert sched- 
ules being what they are in our jet 
age, lessons can not always be held 
with either the regularity or the 
frequency desirable. In one extreme 
case, a number of students who could 
afford it followed their famous voice 
teacher over half of central Europe 
in order to keep up with their les- 
sons. Yet almost everyone seems to 
agree that the rigors are justified by 
the ultimate gains. The Hochschule’s 
impressive alumni list argues well 
for the German system in general 
and that of Munich in particular. 





THE REVOLUTION IN SOUND: 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


(Continued from page 37) 


“socio-economic’’—considerations are 
of almost equal weight. All factors 
militate against the composition of 
complex contemporary music: the 
uncompensated time énvolved in its 
composition,, the crushing costs of 
preparing materials, the inadequate 
number of rehearsals, and the con- 
sequent, usually unsatisfactory, al- 
ways ephemeral performance. The 
electronic medium discriminates not 
at all against such complexity; 
rather, it is most appropriate to it. 
Such music can now remove itself 


entirely from the inapposite milieu 
_ of the public concert hall; it exists, 
| in any case, only in recorded form, 
and is so available to anyone who is 


interested, to be played and replayed 
at the listener’s convenience. 

What of the music that has been 
produced and may be expected to be 
produced by electronic means? I shall 
make no attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, not only because of the gross 
inadequacy of any summary descrip- 
tion of a musical work, but because 
—at this chronological point—it is of 


_the most fundamental importance 


that the nature and potentialities of 
the medium not be confused with 


specific instances of its use. This 
most vast and flexible of media im- 
poses no limitations of “styles” or 
“idiom” upon the music created with 
its use, but few composers have had 
access to this medium, and many of 
the available examples employ tech- 
nologically limited electronic appar- 
atus. The music can be, and will be, 
whatever the composer wills it to be, 
within the almost unconfined joys 
of the electronic realm. 

In attempting to anticipate some 
of the non-technical questions which 
might come to mind, let it first be 
emphasized that no one anticipates 
or hopes that electronic music will 
supplant instrumentally and vocally 
produced music; it is intended to 
supplement these resources, not sup- 
plant them. There is certainly no 
desire to produce a purely electronic 
version of the “Eroica” Symphony. 
Such a version would be but one 
possible version chosen from al] the 
versions legitimately inferable from 
Beethoven's score, and the use of the 
electronic medium for music not re- 
quiring it is, at least, inefficient. 

Certainly, it is assumed that the 
performer who enioys playing the 
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instrument will continue to do so, 
both for pleasure and profit, since 
the listener who demands the pres- 
ence of live musicians participating 
in performances to be seen as well as 
heard will not have, at least, both of | 
these desires fulfilled by electronic 
music. 

To the unfortunately often heard | 
question: “What of the human ele- 
ment?” one is tempted to turn one’s 
back, and should, to the extent that | 
it originates in the notion that, some- | 
how, an instrument constructed of | 
steel wire, felt and wood is more | 


“human” than one constructed of | 
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copper wire, vacuum tubcs and 
switches. But, if the question arises— 
as it often does—from a_ profound 
misunderstanding, then it should be 
answered to dispel such misunder- 
standing. I am not speaking of ma- 
chines that “compose,” but of ma- 
chines that carry out only the in- 
structions of the, we assume, “hu- 
man” composer. They can and will 
do nothing more and nothing less. 





And, if the question carries the fur- | 


ther burden of querying the loss of 


the “human” performance, it must | 
be emphasized that to speak of the | 
“performance” of electronic music | 


is meaningless: performance and 
composition are here an indissoluble 
act; one may as justifiably speak of 
the “performance” of a painting. If 
the question emanates from a com- 
poser, he may add that he welcomes 
the performer as “collaborator.” 
This, naturally, is his prerogative, a 
matter of personal] disposition. But 
ask such a composer whether the 
deviations from the score which he 
is willing to allow the performer in 
rhythm, tempo, dynamics and phras- 
ing extend to the realm of pitch, and 
he will, unless he is a “chance” com- 
poser, demur violently. Then, he 
must be made to realize that there 
are composers who structure those 
aspects of the work as precisely as 
they structure pitch; perceptible de- 
viations would produce a new and, 
probably, unintelligible total struc- 
ture. 

One can understand sympathet- 
ically two possible extreme reactions 
to first confrontation by the fact of 
electronic music: 1) We are entering 
the worst of musical times, 2) we are 
entering the best of musical times. 
But it is difficult to see how anyone 
could feel other than that we are 
entering the most exciting of musical 


times. >>> 
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“Any Rags Today?” 


MAX MORATH 


MERICA’S popular music from 

1890 to the First World War 
wasn’t all ragtime any more than 
today’s popular music is all jazz. But 
ragtime is what people got excited 
about; it was the new style that was 
to change our popular music as 
nothing has changed it before or 
since. 

Ragtime wasn’t just a new kind 
of music—it was a national issue. In 
June, 1901, The American Federa- 
tion of Musicians passed a resolution 
at its annual convention condemn- 
ing the playing of ragtime, and rec- 
ommending that its members cease 
from playing it. Shortly after that, 
Thomas Preston Brooke, leader of 
the Chicago Marine Band, said: 
“Ragtime is no fad, as many have 
and will die out. It 
pleases the God-given sense of 
rhythm, and will endure as long as 
warm blood flows in human veins— 
as long as the world shall stand!” 

In 1909, Josef Hofmann, the emi- 
nent Polish-American concert pian- 
ist, was asked, “Can the playing of 
ragtime prevent one from becoming 
a good musician?” His reply: “Let 
me phrase your question a bit dif- 
ferently: Can one who aspires to 
become a good musician bear the 
agony of playing ragtime? No!” 

What was all the excitement 
about? After all, they were just talk- 


declared, not 


The National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, with headquarters in New 
York City, presently has 48 affiliated sta- 
tions (non-commercial) covering major met- 
ropolitan areas of the United States. Singer- 
pianist Max Morath, popular specialist in 
music of the early 20th Century, is featured 
in an N.E.T. 12-program entitled 
“The Ragtime Era,” to be this 
month. Appearing with Mr. Morath is “The 
Hi-Chords” quartet representing S.P.E.B.S. 
Q.S.A., the “barber shop” Society. 
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ing about a type of music. You'll 
agree there’s nothing in this music 
to cause all the fuss. Of course it 
was new. Maybe that’s a part of the 
answer. Many new things are 
scorned, just for changing the status 
quo. But the real answer requires a 
certain frankness—a_ frankness I 
think we are capable of here in the 
mid-20th Century. Ragtime was orig- 
inally the music of the Negro, so to 
many people at the turn of the cen- 
tury it was by definition crude and 
unworthy. Then there was the place 
of its origin. Ragtime was first heard 
in the sporting-houses, the saloons, 
the honky-tonks. 


The Negro’s Contribution 


The music of the Negro was in 
the popular music of the 1890's, un- 
der the surface, about to sweep the 
country. Picture those times—wide- 
open towns, the sporting districts 
open around the clock, plenty of 
work for entertainers of both races. 
Picture the Negro—only a few years 
from slavery, only a few years from 
the simple musical instruments avail- 
able to him as a slave, the human 
voice, a couple of bones, a drum, a 
guitar (if he was lucky)—then, sud- 
dently, a piano was his to play. And 
more than that, he was able to make 
a living at this. If that. living was 
restricted to the tenderloin districts 
it was only because in those days the 
Negro entertainer wasn’t booked 
into the legitimate entertainment 
houses. 

Sedalia, Missouri, in 1899, was a 
hustling town with a busy district. 
A Negro pianist and composer 
named Scott Joplin began the real 
story of ragtime with the publica- 
tion of the Maple Leaf Rag. More 


than any other composition _ it 
brought ragtime to the attention of 
America. Of course, Joplin didn’t 
invent ragtime; it was a music of the 
Negro people, but the story of Scott 
Joplin is a large part of the ragtime 
story. He should be better known 
than he is, and I think some day he 
will be. Joplin was in many ways 
typical of the pianists of his time. 
Born in Texarkana, Texas, in 1868, 
his talent was obvious at an early 
age, and he had some musical in- 
struction. He left home while still 
in his teens and moved about the 
country, earning his living at the 
piano. Later on he studied music at 
a small college for Negroes in Se- 
dalia. A popular misconception is 
that most of the early Negro mu- 
sicians were untrained. Not true. 
Joplin and other top players were 
schooled musicians, completely at 
home with the manuscript as well as 
the piano. 

In 1899 the name of John Stark 
also enters the Scott Joplin story, 
and thus the story of ragtime. Stark 
was a white man, owner of a music 
store in Sedalia, and something of 
a publisher on a small scale. He was 
fascinated by ragtime, published the 
Maple Leaf Rag, and became the na- 
tion’s leading publisher of good rag- 
time. He believed in ragtime as an 
important new form of music, and 
had the courage and foresight to 
publish many fine rags that, because 
of their difficulty, didn’t sell well. 

There developed around Joplin 
and Stark, and later in St. Louis and 
New York, a small group of player- 
composers who shared ideas, who 
believed in the future of ragtime as 
a serious form of piano music. One 
of these men was James Scott; he 
was some years younger than Joplin, 
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and was helped and influenced by 
him. Many consider him second to 
Joplin in the ranks of ragtime, and 
he was often called “the Chopin of 
Ragtime.” Grace and Beauty is a fa- 
mous rag by James Scott. 

Easy Winners sounds like ragtime 
and is, but it’s a far cry from the 
later commercialized ragtime of Tin 
Pan Alley. What is ragtime? Well, 
let me ask you, what is jazz? When 
somebody mentions jazz, what kind 
of music goes through your mind? 
The kind depends on your age, your 
taste and where you live. Maybe to 
you jazz means Paul Whiteman or 
George Gershwin; maybe it means 
the big band sound from the thir- 
ties—Benny Goodman or Tommy 
Dorsey. Maybe, if you’re a purist, it 
means Jelly Roll Morton or King 
Oliver; or, it may mean to you only 
our present-day artists: Dave Bru- 
beck, Gerry Mulligan, Stan Kenton, 
etc. Or it could mean all these men 
and their music, in which case I 
think you'll agree, jazz is a word 
without much meaning at all. 

The same thing happened to the 
word “ragtime.” It was first applied 
loosely to any music in the new 
ragged rhythms; to others it meant 


only piano music. Later, it applied 
to band music as well. As the vogue 
spread, the word was often applied 
to any music, vocal or instrumental, 
that wasn’t a waltz. But to the early 
classic ragtimers it meant piano mu- 


sic, which had certain traits. The 
ragtime form was a rather strict one, 
and was borrowed directly from the 
march form: It meant that the com- 
position should have four different 
themes, each one sixteen measures 
long. Ragtime also reflects just about 
every type of music the Negro was 
exposed to—dances, the schottisches 
and jigs, the Negro’s own cakewalk, 
the rhythms of the banjo, the spir- 
ituals and work songs—they were all 
mixed together with the key ingre- 
dient, syncopation. 

In ragtime you have constant syn- 
copation, the regular misplacing of 
accent. Any tune can be syncopated 
but it would be oversimplifying 
things to say that ragtime is synco- 
pation alone. The good rag com- 
poser didn’t write a tune and then 
syncopate it; he conceived his whole 
composition In syncopation. 

This music contained much that 
was new, at least to popular music: 
the misplaced accents of regular syn- 
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copation, a simple polyrhythm and 
a larger form that contained a disci- 
pline. And ragtime had one more 
feature that one can’t pin down—the 
style of the person playing it. A 
printed rag could sound flat until 
the performer added his own treat- 
ment, improvising around the theme. 
Improvisation became more impor- 
tant and was the real basis of later 
Jazz piano styles. 

Excelsior Rag, by Joseph Lamb, is 
a rag in which you can hear the pat- 
tern. Lamb was white, incidentally, 
one of the few composers who suc- 
cessfully caught the spirit of Negro 
ragtime. Joplin and others made 
various types of player-piano rolls. 
One player, named Tom Turpin, 
was leader of the so-called “St. Louis 
School] of Ragtime’’—a big man with 
a heavy, clean style of playing. Tur- 
pin was often called “the human 


, 


metronome.’ 
Joplin and Others 


There were other great ragtimers: 
Louis Chauvin, who wrote delicate 
rags in harmonies far ahead of his 
time; Sam Patterson, Otis Saunders, 
Arthur Marshall—all forgotten  to- 
day. But Joplin was the key man. 
He was that rare combination of 
creator and consolidator. Like W. C. 
Handy, he had talent combined with 
vision; he believed in his music, de- 
veloped it, wrote it down, and helped 
and encouraged others to do so. 

The story of ragtime is part of the 
story of the American Negro. Today 
we're proud of the many talented 
Negro performers in all walks of the 
entertainment Except for 
sporting-houses and saloons, almost 
their only means of musical liveli- 
hood at the turn of the century, rag- 
time helped bring them to the prom- 
inence they deserve, and to their 
present positions of leadership in 
this field. The ragtime story is not 
altogether a pleasant one, though. 
From this happiest of music came 
tragedy for many of its originators. 
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world. 
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Joplin, after his early successes, saw 
the public lose interest in his classic 
style of rag, and died in poverty in 
the year 1917. 

But ragtime brought the white and 
Negro races to a better understand- 
ing of each other. We’ve seen how 
John Stark, a white man of con- 
siderable means, devoted his later 
years to the publication of these 
early ragtime composers. In the late 
1890's, rag was first introduced in 
the legitimate houses by a white 
player, Ben Harney, and the first 
composition to bear the word “rag” 
on the sheet music was that of a 
white man, a bandmaster named 
W. H. Krell. He published it in 1897 
—The Mississippi Rag. 

By 1910 ragtime 
trenched in popular music; the idea 
had swept the country, and jazz was 
soon to come. Practically any song 
that wasn’t a waltz had a ragtime 
feeling to it. Tin Pan Alley had 
taken over and assimilated ragtime 
as its own. 

Wherever you live in this great 
land of ours, whenever you get to- 
gether with friends for a song fest, 
the majority of the songs will be 
from The Ragtime Era—maybe some 
from the ’20’s and a few before 1900, 
but chances are you'll sing Shine 
On, Harvest Moon, Sweet Adeline, 
Oh, You Beautiful Doll, By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon, St. Louis 
Blues and the like. You'll sing those 
well-known and dearly loved “ever- 
green” songs from The Ragtime Era 
—the golden age of America’s real 


singin’ songs! >>> 
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A cabin, to be known as G. Schir- 
mer Centennial Scholarship Cabin, 
has been donated to the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 
It will provide income for two 
scholarships a year to the National 
Music Camp. G. Schirmer’s dona- 
tion honors their forthcoming (1961) 
centennial. 


—_ 


The 1961 Division Meetings of the 
MENC are as follows: Eastern, Jan- 
uary 13-16, Washington, D. C.; 
Southwestern, January 27-30, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Northwest, 
March 15-18, Spokane, Wash.; West- 
ern, March 26-29, Santa Monica, 
Cal.; North Central, April 6-10, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Southern, April 20- 
22, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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| enjoyed a lovely shade, while a blis- 
| tering sun beat down on the audi- 
| ence. This did not seem to ~anigene 


| throughout the performance, and 
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| or weak motion! When an artist does 


| refrain from applause only when we 


them, though, judging from the en- | ( 
| thusiasm their applause patton 5 


the arena was packed. 


If I had a chance to talk with my | © 
audiences, my first suggestion would | 
be this matter of applause, but I | 
wouldn’t stop there. Why is it, for | 
instance, that people who sit in the | 


front rows of auditoriums are too 


see the best. No matter how loud the 
applause may sound, nothing is more 
disheartening than to look out front 
and see this. When I like something, 


I really applaud. My own children || 
have whispered to me, when I have | 


taken them with me to concerts, | 
“Mom, don’t clap so loud. Everyone 
can hear you!” On the contrary, I 
say let’s cultivate good clapping. 
None of this dainty finger tapping 


well, let’s show we like him. Let’s 


dislike what the artist is doing. 

I have also never understood why 
it is that children who attend con- 
certs are so often allowed to sit down 
front, alone and unsupervised. 1 
think children should be brought to 
concerts and have encouraged it 
again and again, but they should be 
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with their parents and not allowed 
to fidget and giggle, distracting audi- | 
ence and performer alike. If they are | 
not going to enjoy the program, they 
should be left at home. Usually when 
supervised this does not happen, for 
children basically respond to good 
music and the impact of the artist's 
versonality. 

The other distraction the artist 
has to face is a peculiar one—those 
members of the audience who must 
always beat everyone else to the 
parking lot or to get a taxi! They 
just can’t wait to get out, whether 
they disturb those seated around 
them or not, and miss or interrupt | 
the final numbers of the program. | 
Somehow the artist always sees 
these people, no matter how far back 
they are, and when one has planned | 
a special highlight at this moment | 
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in the program, it is keenly disap- 
pointing to see some of the audience 
leave. In fact, it is downright rude 
and suggests to the performer the 
program has been a bore. By the 
same token I cannot understand how 
someone would sit through an en- 
tire Tristan and Isolde, Der Rosen- 
kavalier or Goetterdaemmerung 
without wishing to hear their great 
climaxes — the “Liebestod,” , the 
“Trio” and the “Immolation” re- 
spectively. 

Other than these points of be- 
havior, I can only speak with pride 
and praise concerning the many and 
varied audiences I have faced 
throughout my career. The audience 
that heard me at the Roxy five times 
a day was no different than the audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall. If they ex- 
pected something different from Un 
bel di, Pace, Pace or The Last Rose 
of Summer, their applause didn’t 
indicate it. In fact, in the reviewer's 
words, they reacted just as if it were 
Frank Sinatra singing! 

What is going to be exciting now 
is to see the public’s reaction to my 
debut at the Met in December and 
my new record albums. I mention 
these albums because, although two 
are what would be expected (Puccini 
arias and Lieder), the third is a 
recording of pop songs, J’ve Got a 
Right to Sing the Blues. At one time 
the record company _ seriously 
thought of releasing this one without 
my name on it for fear of highbrow 
disapproval. 

Now I personally love popular 
songs and often sing them at home 
for recreation. Blues songs are espe- 
cially fun to do once in a while for 
relief, providing you don’t overdo 


them and allow them to interfere | 
with more important music. I hope 
my enjoyment of them is reflected 
in the recording and it will be inter- 
esting, as I have said, to see how the 
public reacts when they hear me in 
this style. 

It certainly points up my feeling | 
that an experienced artist should do | 
what he wants to do. Of course, he 
has to know his own limitations. | 
There are probably lots of opera 
singers who enjoy popular music but | 
know they can’t perform it, and | 
popular singers who wish they could | 
do opera! Songs I know I can’t sing | 
are those that to me are so “emotion- | 
al” I could never get through them, | 
like Nancy Hanks. This is a lovely 
American song, suggesting what Abe | 
Lincoln’s mother might ask if she 
returned to inquire about her son, 
who was so young and ambitious 
when she died. Nor could I ever sing | 
the role of Cio-Cio San in Madame 
Butterfly. Puccini's themes, com- | 
bined with the sorrows she has to 
endure, are just too much for me. | 
As a matter of fact, some of the arias | 
I sing now I can only get through | 
once. If they require a rehearsal and | 
performance, I have to sing some- | 
thing else. However, Butterfly will | 
always be limited to a few selections | 
for me ard I will never be able to | 
become Nancy Hanks, even though | 
this song only lasts about three min- 
utes! 

Sing what you want to sing and | 
know you can sing, and you'll sing | 
it well. And if each member of the | 
audience applauds with real, honest 
clapping, you’ll know you are doing | 
it well—in fact, you will be inspired 
to do even better. >>> 








A SINGER’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC 
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quiet excitement? Excitement is a 
state of mind. It is humanly impos- 
sible to do this Rossini finale at to- 
day’s traditional tempo. My cry, as a 
singer, is “Let my voice function! 
Slow down the tempo!” 

The singer’s responsibility is to 
do nothing less than his best. He 
should be able to say “This is my 
interpretation. I have studied this 
thing with diligence and have given 
to it everything that I know.” One 
must face an audience with positive 
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ideas. This is obvious! 

Purists take a stand on yesterday’s 
standards, yet do not know what | 
those standards were. Poetic license | 
has always played a major role in | 
the establishment of performance 
standards. Every conductor, for ex- 
ample, gives me a different interpre- 
tation for a grace note when singing 


Mozart. And just what ts an authen- | { 


tic Handel coloratura really like? | 


We can only bring to these things | 
Dn 3 an 


the knowledge that so-called tradi- | 
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tion has imparted to us. 

Some openly renounce the new 
music of today. Even if one has no 
extreme enthusiasm for most con- 
temporary music today, one should 
realize that it is valid, indispensable 
(if it is to be a living art) and should 
reach the largest possible audience. 
We must have progress, i.e., we must 
educate ourselves to be perpetually 
conscientious students for our entire 
lifetime. When we graduate from 
high school, conservatory or college, 
not quite learned every- 
thing. In reality, if we have assimi- 
lated anything of higher learning, 
we will have a sense of the immensity 
of the universe of knowledge and 
mystery toward which we can only 
go through the motions of apprecia- 
tion. But along the way we will all 
have a contribution to make of our 
own and, each time we give of the 
best that we have to offer, we gain a 
new experience which, if we're care- 
ful and fortunate, will eventually 
mature into a bit of wisdom. 


we have 


MUSIC 


If art is a reflection of the times, 
the sound and appearance of art will 
change, expressing a truth, be it 
trivial, relative or universal. Relative 
truths will vary, but the main truth 
is everlasting. The modern idiom is 
a current means of communication, 
while the message expressed, if any, 
remains in a slightly altered form. 
Music provides the vehicle and the 
truth that words can barely describe; 
it is a symbol of the ultimate con- 
taining order and beauty—the two 
necessary ingredients of an art form. 


Exposure to music, dance, poetry, 
theatre, sculpture, painting and lit- 
erature is valuable to any society. It 
furthers a sense of order and balance 
in other phases of our lives. It is also 
a means of orientation. Plato called 
it a moral law, giving soul to the 
universe, wings to the mind, flight 
to the imagination, charm to sadness 
and gaiety to life. “It is the essence 
of order and leads to all that is just 


and beautiful.” » >> 
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music, and for the annual University 
of Utah Summer Festival produc- 
tions of musicals and outdoor opera 
at its Stadium Bowl. 

Consequently, where many 
of the world are identified by a sym- 
phony orchestra, Salt Lake City has 
perhaps the most famous choir on 
earth, as well as a widely known 
major symphony orchestra to spread 
its fame on the music front. 

[The Tabernacle Choir has twice 
toured the East, on both occasions 
singing in the White House, once in 
1911 and again in 1958, when the 


cities 
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tour extended into Canada. In 1955 
it gave 17 concerts in England and 
on the Continent in an ambitious 
tour of Europe. Recordings with the 
great Tabernacle Organ and with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra have 
joined with the radio broadcasts in 
spreading its fame far and wide. 

In Salt Lake City, the home of 
the choir—noted derby-shaped Salt 
Lake Tabernacle—is the heart of the 
city’s significant music program. It 
is from here the choir broadcasts 
and performs its public programs, 
and from a special platform in front 
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of the choir loft, the Utah Symphony 
Orchestra presents its regular con- 
certs. Great artists of every age since 
construction was completed in 1867 
have been heard in the historic struc- 
ture. 

The building also houses and 
forms a sound chamber for one of 
the most magnificent pipe organs in 
the Western world. It was first con- 
structed in 1846 by Joseph Ridges, 
an organ builder from Australia. In 
later years it has been several times 
enlarged and reconstructed, with the 
current installation including 11,- 
000 pipes and 198 stops and couplers. 
The Tabernacle organists, Dr. Alex- 
ander Schreiner and Dr. Frank W. 
Asper, are known throughout the 
United States and in other countries 
for their artistry. 

Prominent in development of the 
choir in its early stages were Robert 
Sands, George Careless, Thomas C. 
Griggs and Ebenezer Beesley. They 
laid the groundwork on which direc- 
tors such as Even Stephens, who tock 
the choir on its first tour, and An- 
thony C. Lund, J. Spencer Cornwall 
and the present leader, Richard P. 
Condie, have further developed this 
great choral body. 

Perhaps in no other American city 
is choral music so universal. In more 
than 250 “wards” or neighborhood 
congregations of the great Mormon 
Church in the community, well 
trained choirs of from 20 to 40 mem- 
bers sing regularly, and nearly every 
ward chapel has an excellent pipe 
organ. 

In addition, thousands of young 
Salt Lakers participate year round in 
the music and dance activities of the 
church’s Mutua] Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and the week-long MIA song 
and dance festivals held each June 
attract additional thousands from 
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all parts of America to this “Cross- | 
roads of the West.” | 

Greatness of the Utah Symphony | 
lies in the fact it is primarily a | 
“home-grown” product. Only for a | 
few key spots have musicians been 
imported; these have become perma- 
nent residents and remained with 
the orchestra through the seasons. 
Suffice it to say, they have helped to 
produce a higher calibre of music 
in the community. 

Chamber music has grown rapid- 
ly, with the Utah String Quartet of 
first chair people from the orchestra 
leading the way and drawing no 
little attention as a concert attrac- 
tion. Among the more significant de- 
velopments to take place as a result 
of the Utah Symphony’s climb to 
major heights is the University The- 
ater Ballet. This unique organiza- 
tion is a part of the music and the- 
ater function on the University of 
Utah campus. It has grown up in 
eight years under direction of Wil- 
liam F. Christensen, the founder and | 
long director of the San Francisco | 
Ballet Company, now directed by his | 
brother, Lew. Over the past five | 
years the production of Tschaikov- 
sky’s complete “Nutcracker” Ballet 
has become a Christmas week tradi- 
tion in Salt Lake City. The company 
also presents an annual spring ballet 
season. Another great Yule tradition 
is the annual presentation of Han- 
del’s Messiah by the Salt Lake Ora- 
torio Society, a body organized by 
Squire Coop in 1913. 

The sensational record of the 
Evans Quartet is characteristic of 
quality on the lighter side of Salt 
Lake City’s music program. Fifth 
in the International at Los Angeles, 
second at Chicago and first at Dallas 
over a three-year period, the four 
men have clothed an enthusiastic 
barber shop singing movement in 
the mountain country with triumph. 

In recognizing music as the heart 
of the city, municipal government 
has played its part and with pride 
has watched the community become | 
the music center of the Mountain 
West. The city provides funds for | 
regular summer band concerts at 
Liberty Park, as well as for “Pops” 
concerts, summer “singtime’’ and 
holiday concerts. 

As mayor, I feel Salt Lake City has | 
well sustained its rich musical herit- | 
age of nearly 115 years and that mu- 
sic, over that period, has been and | 
remains today the heart of our city. | 
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CONFLICTS 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 46) 


ministrators recognize the basic im- 
portance of music, and the other 
arts as well, in the educational pic- 
ture, while other administrators still 
consider music as one of the extras 
which are worth while but not essen- 
tial. Some administrators even con- 


| sider music’s principal raison d’etre 
| its value in public relations. 


Now what is the point of all this? 
Certainly anyone can recognize that 
there are conflicting opinions about 


| practically everything in life from 


the type and size of automobile one 
drives to whether one prefers a 
Labrador or a Chesapeake Bay Re- 
triever when hunting ducks. The 
purpose of this article is not to pro- 


_ vide any answers. The author’s plea 
| is that every music educator formu- 


late his own opinions concerning 
these various conflicting concepts in 


music education. And, more impor- 
tant, every teacher should base his 
opinions on clear, rational thinking 
after considering all the phases of 
the situation. Finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, each teacher 
should recognize that there are le- 
gitimate grounds for a conflict of 
opinion and should respect the point 
of view of those teachers who choose 
the opposite side. Too often we hear 
a teacher say “I don’t agree with 
him about anything” and dogmati- 
cally refuse to consider the other 
person’s opinions. Music educators 
have a common goal, which is to 
advance the cause of music at all 
levels. To achieve this goal it is es- 
sential that we work together to 
solve the problems resulting from 
our conflicting concepts of music 
education. >>> 
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| him and, if he does not have a true 


feeling for and understanding of 


| dancers and their movements, he had 
| better stay away! 


However, this matter of placing 


| conductors in certain categories is a 


serious problem here in America. 
Somehow everyone is supposed to 
specialize. Managers always ask, 
“What is your repertoire?” Surely 


| any conductor worth the name must 
| have his roots in the standard sym- 
| phonic literature. He will at the 


same time welcome all new works 
and seek to avoid limitation by being 


| “typed.” 


I find this expectation puzzling 


| and dangerous. Naturally you think, 


for example, that something you 
feel the deepest will go the best, but 
this is not always true. Sometimes 
it is what you “look down on” that 
goes well instead of what you expect 
to have an affinity for. Actually one 
can never expect to know what is 
going to be the best performance. 
Last year when the New York City 
Opera Company first added Gilbert 


| and Sullivan to its repertoire, many 
| eyebrows were raised. The Mikado 


(and now this year The Pirates of 
Penzance) on the list with Carmen, 
Butterfly, Cosi, etc.? Yet it was a box 


office hit and furthered interest in 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Incidentally, 
taking part in this provided me with 
a bit of nostalgic delight, for it was 
like returning to a part of what one 
grew up on—though returning fresh, 
since I had not been associated with 
G. & S. for years. 

To stay too long with any one 
thing gets a person in a rut. That is 
one reason I am so concerned with 
typing. Variety is stimulating . 
stimulating to the performing artist 
and stimulating to the audience. The 
performing season in this country, 
which is shorter than in England, 
where the season lasts 48 weeks, is 
filled with feverish activity and this 
should mean variety. So far I have 
avoided doing the same thing end- 
lessly but I hope to see the day that 
this is a natural part of the Amer- 
ican musical picture for everyone. 
And I hope to find that ballet music 
will not be restricted to ballet com- 
panies; conductors will shift back 
and forth between symphonic, ballet 
and opera engagements, and the 
American-trained musician will be 
lauded at home with the same recog- 
nition he receives from us “foreign- 
ers” as a matter of course. >>> 
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HOW OLD 


IS CLASS PIANO? 


(Continued from page 42) 


very smal] groups in order to attain 
three goals: development of musical 
ideas, development of the power to 
express these ideas, and development 
of musical experience. He felt that 
only in small groups could all three 
be attained. 

The piano class teachers were in- 
spired to even greater heights by 
_many great concert artists who pub- 

licly supported the piano class move- 
ment with printed statements se- 
cured by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of, Music in 1929. 
Such great artists as Rudolph Ganz, 
Josef Hofmann, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink and Harold Bauer com- 
mended piano instruction. 
Percy Grainger, for example, ‘stated: 
“| think class piano instruction is a 
most desirable form of piano teach- 
ing and I hope it can be increased 
as much as possible.” 

Piano class leaders, eager to raise 
the standard of group piano instruc- 
tion, began to be critical of piano 
classes in 1919 and voiced disapprov- 
al of classroom teachers with very 
limited piano background teaching 
piano classes in the public schools, 


class 


“STRIKE UP 


private piano teachers with very 
little experience in teaching groups, 
groups too large for effective teach- 
ing, and a few piano dealers’ offer- 
ing free piano class lessons with the 
prime purpose to sell pianos, not up- 
hold standards of piano class in- 
struction. 

Today the piano class teachers 
benefit from the experiences of the 
piano class pioneers. We _ have 
learned the piano class must be small 
enough for effective teaching and 
the ideal piano class teacher has 
been defined by Mrs. Ella Mason 
Ahearn as “one combining musician- 
ship and a definite understanding 
of piano pedagogy with the knowl- 
edge of education principles, child 
psvcholegy and group procedures.” 

Piano classes were the last to join 
the recognized ranks of group teach- 
ing simply because many had to hear 
and see musicianly results before 
believing classes for pianists possible. 
Remember, piano classes have had 
more than fifty years’ experience in 
the United States and an interna- 


tional heritage of more than one | 


hundred and forty years. }>D> 


THE BAND!” 


(Continued from page 50) 


parcel of the army as the soldiers 
themselves. They led the men on, 
providing that necessary esprit that 
created courage in the hearts of 
bone-weary, exhausted soldiers. Out 
of one Ohio regimental band, known 
as the “Tiger Band,” of thirty-six 
original members, but ten could be 
accounted for at war’s end. 

In 1885 a circular was issued which 
permitted bands to perform at ci- 
vilian parties during off-duty hours. 
They might charge for these services, 
providing they charged no less for 
these performances than a compara- 
ble civilian band. Thus the poorly 
paid bandsman of those days was 
able to augment his slim service pay. 

There were forty-one bands in 
existence by 1899 on a regimental 
level. Financially there had been an 
improvement. A chief musician drew 
$60. a month and on down the scale 
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according to experience and impor- 
tance. A principal musician received 
$22, a sergeant $18. and a private 


$13. A man might now, if he chose, 
enlist in the band. However, it was 


deemed no longer necessary that | 
bands perform on the “outside” for | 


the purpose of augmenting their in- 
come, their pay having been raised 
and now considered adequate. 


General John J. Pershing in 1918 | 


gave army bands a chance to show 
what they could do. When he ar- 
rived in France, General Pershing 
discovered to his chagrin that our 
AEF bands showed up very poorly 
against the long organized bands of 
the British and French armies. Ac- 
cordingly improvements were quick- 
ly ordered. The number of person- 
nel was raised from 28 to 48. Oboes, 
bassoons, saxophones, French horns 


and more percussion instruments 


naturally 
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Superior tone and playability are 
grown into Rico's top-quality 
reeds as they are carefully matured 
in Rico’s own Southern France 
fields... crafted in by superior 
Rico methods. For all clarinets 
and saxophones. At music dealers 
everywhere. 
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Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 
tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Olympic Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 
that he is very proud of them. 








were added to the bands. First Lieu- 
tenants were commissioned as Band 
Leaders (those qualified) and schools 
organized for the instruction of 
bandsmen. In Chaumont, France, a 
group of bandsmen was established, 
collected from various organizations 
in order that men might be shifted 
as necessary from one group to an- 
other with facility. Later a large 
school was established at Governor's 
Island, New York, for the purpose 
of training future bandsmen. 

It is interesting to note that at 
the close of World War I band 
leaders who had achieved the new 
officer rank reverted back to an en- 
listed status. Finally a board met 
which recommended that band 
leaders retain a rank of warrant of- 
ficer, and it was so authorized by 
Congress in June, 1920. 

As the Army became more mech- 
anized, more mobile, bands too were 
reorganized and modernized. Just 
prior to World War II a special 
Army Music School was established 
at Washington Barracks in Wash- 
ington, D. C. There were ups and 
downs too. Sometimes strength was 
drastically cut down to 28 men. 
Gradually the numbers increased 
again until at last the number of 
men in a band was limited by the 
Congress to 83, 

During the second World War, 
bands played an important role and 
gained recognition that was lasting. 
Our army was serviced by three types 
of bands: Special, Organizational 
and Separate. Special bands included 
The United States Army Band, Army 
Air Force Band and The Military 
Academy Band. Special bands repre- 
sented the Army as a whole and par- 
ticipated in ceremonies, parades and 
concerts. 

Organizational bands were to be 
included in elements of each divi- 
sion to provide music for combat and 
support troops as needed. 

Today our army bands _ have 
branched out into many diverse ac- 
tivities. Some have gained national 
even international renown, perform- 
ing a wonderful service for our coun- 
try at home and abroad. The United 
States Army Band is Washington's 
own and plays concerts attended by 
thousands at the Capitol each sea- 
son. They have appeared on televi- 
sion and special programs. The 
United States Army Field Band has 
performed all over the United States 
on its annual tours, and is on the 


86 


road a great part of each year and 
abroad as well. Through wonderful 
music, ably directed, they sell Amer- 
ica to our many friends in Europe, 
Asia, Alaska and Hawaii, entertain 
our troops in far-flung parts of the 
world and have been acclaimed by 
both the public and the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

One thing we have lost through 
the years. In striving to eliminate 
unnecessary waste, the sound of the 
bugle that floats today over most 
commands comes out of a_ loud- 
speaker and is “canned.” Much of 
the old glamor has been lost. No 
longer does the Official Bugler stand 
poised, his bugle on the ready at his 
pursed lips. A record is slipped on 
a turntable. The old familiar calls 
resound, but it’s not quite the same. 





THE PARLANCE OF HIP 
(Continued from page 28) 


son or free from the habit. Free 
from money. 

Coins: One asks for coins instead of 
a specific amount of small change. 

Cold Turkey: a narcotics cure in 
which the removal is sudden and 
complete rather than gradual di- 
minution. 

Come Down: wearing off of a high. 

Comes On: attitude, approach. Ex- 
ample: He comes on strong. 


‘Connection: one’s source of supply. 


Cook: to play well. 

Cool: descriptive of a type of jazz. 
Also, a word of assent. 

Cool On: ignoring or snubbing. Ex- 
ample: “I’m cooling on Jim.” Al- 
so: to cool a cat is to make him 
aware of what is going on around 
him. 

Cooling: unemployed. 

Cooling It: tapering off. 


Cop, To: to obtain either by stealing 
or buying or permanent loan. 

Cop Out: go to sleep.- Evasiveness. 
Excuse. 

Cop A Plea: ask forgiveness, beg. 

Crazy: assent, agreement. Adjective, 
wonderful. 

Crib: house, apartment. 

Crumbcrusher: baby. 

Crumbs: a small amount of money. 
Small bread (money). 

Crumbsnatcher: child. 

Cut, Cut Out: (1) to depart. Exam- 
ple: Let’s cut this pad. Let’s leave 
this apartment. (2) to best. Ex- 
ample: Bud Powell could cut or 
chew up any pianist in sight. 

Cut-Buddy: Your closest friend, your 
ace. 

Dad: a form of friendly or neutral 
address. 

Dap: dapper. (Sharp is obsolete.) 

Dicty: snooty, stuck up. 

Dig: to understand or comprehend. 
Also to listen. Example: Dig this 
gone book. Read this excellent 
tome. 

Dog: unattractive girl. 

Dog Tune: poor piece of music. 

Do Up, To: term of action: Exam- 
ple: Let’s go out and do up this 
Club (enjoy it to the utmost). 

Down: dirty, earthy. Example: A 
down stud. A fellow devoid of 
pretense, fundamentally honest. 

Down with Something, To Be: to 
know something thoroughly. 

Drag: an annoying person. 

Dragged: depressed. Example: I’m 
dragged with this scene. I’m an- 
noyed by these surroundings. 

Dribble: to saunter, walk. 

Drugged: annoyed, disgusted, ex- 
tremely depressed. 

End, The: the best, the utmost. 

Endsville: the greatest. D> 





THE VOICE IS AN INSTRUMENT 
(Continued from page 30) 


go with “old-fashioned” perfection. 
When we scrutinize today’s values 
we find that materialism heads the 
list. Anxieties replace inner calm- 
ness, which does not provoke crea- 
tivity. Our spiritual and cultural 
hunger is only slightly fed as we rush 
impatiently for success. As John 
Martin pointed out years ago in his 
book America Dancing, . . . “if it is 


music you have learned (at the 
school) you teach for a living and 
strive for the ultimate goal of play- 
ing all the Beethoven sonatas or 
what-not in recital, in order that the 
critics can tell you which passages 
you played faster than Paderewski 
or louder than Horowitz.” In other 
words, we have perfected exhibition- 
ism in preference to art. DDD 
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CAROL OF 
THE CHILDREN 

$ (A) 23 
Dorothy Priesing, who 
has demonstrated mas- 
tery of complex choral 
composition, gives us a 
; beautiful 


tional second part 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


SATB and Unison, 
ells! Bells! Bells! All 
yous variety © 


$1.00 


bells, from 
to steeple 
ard in this 


he 
fford McCormick 
work. Very simple to 





RUDOLPH, 
THE RED-NOSED 
REINDEER 


SAB, .25 
Harry Simeone’s brand 
new arrangement is the 
latest addition 
Chorus 
The 
the tune W 
immediate 


younger sin 
Simeone’s treatment of 


it will make ita pleasure 
for you to prepare and 


a Kentucky 

Song in a beautifully 

flowing setting by Henry 

Halistrom. Excellent 

writing for voices and 
piano 


A CHRISTMAS 
LULLABY 


perform 


0! ' 
' A charming 
treble jullaby, 


LITTLE BROTHER 
Mourant. Voice 


SATB, .25 


The quaint charm of a 
folk carol characterizes 
this new Christmas work 
by Wihla Hutson J ~ 
oe ie sung e 
- F unison 








THE ait 
« OCCANA 
F BEFAN 


ABOVE THE HILLS - 
a SATB, .25 
The touching poem by 


THE ADVENT-LIGHT : 
SATB, -25 
A fine anthem for the Phyllis M Ginley about 
pre-Christmas season, by BENEDICTUS — the housewife 
wWihla Hutson. Easily AND HOSAND anc her mee ng Ww 
singable, | 1OSANNA the Wise Men 
great power SATB, .25 music by Helen Steele 
simple meant Houston Bright whose Mixed chor arrange 
be sung by SATB choir Stars Are with the Voy ment by Hawley Ades 
combined with children’s ager and | Hear 4 Voice 
unison choir a-Prayin’ have een 
widely acclaimed offers 
here another thrilling 
piece for unact ompanied 
mixed chorus Approprl- 
NEW 


te 


set 


A CHILD 
THIS DAY 15 BORN 
SATB, .25 





ate for the concert choir 
> at any time it could be ‘ , ‘ 
the accom: sung in church during SSA VOICING 
ECHO CAROL with Advent or on Palm Sun- by Popular Demand! 
SATB, .25 = day, English translation 
Tos of the Latin text is RING THOSE 
Leo Tellep has combined C ; C included CHRISTMAS BELLS—.25 
the ancient chorus echo 
idea with 2 contempo- Go TELL iT 
rary treatment The re- ON THE MOUNTAIN—-25 
stereophonic . 
or concert. (Also available for 
SATB, -25 each) 


make use 
several small groups 


as echoes 
tes . MAIL 
eae one Cee neon a ‘RETURN MAIL 


S . . 
Pp, 


TO: 
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Please send single R ° : 
en eference Co — 
A Christmas Lullaby, ida oe pve cee 7 ow : 
rat Children, S(A) ped ome 
a pipes Bells, SSA (B 189) 
Rudolph, The sasaanian aor sponge | 
tte Cae Peron — SAB (D 50) 
egend of Befana, SATB (A 553) 


Bene 
a ane and Hosanna, SATB (A 589) 
: ae Brother, SATB (A 577) ° 
: 
pA es a Is Born, SATB (A 575) 
ills the Ad 
aa vent Light, 
ben verry Tree Carol, SATB (A = vans 
mas Bells, SATB and Unison A 590 
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1? B LAN G rTeleky sparkle , 


to the Champagne Music of - 
Lawrence Welk... 


M.. people have seen and heard the 


Lawrence Welk orchestra than any other musical organization 












yy 


in the .history of the world. ¢ 
Off-stage, Welk’s musicians are as different as night and day 
. +» yet they do have one thing in common — the musical __ 


instrument they play must be the finest made! Reputation 


a 
cannot be risked because of instruments that do not meet their 


ORIE 


AMODEO No wonder then, that 


“most demanding requirements! 
Lawrence Welk’s outstanding clarinet and trumpet men insist on Leblanc. 


‘2 


WARREN 
LUENING 


en sensitive microphones, electronic equipment . 
fand televiewers!) pick up every minute sound .. . os . nd on its fast response. 
intonation, great flexibility, instantancous response and ; ' “And to blend in with all the 
tonal beauty are essentials. These innate qualities, plus a ther instruments. . thats 
degree of mechanical excellence far superior to any other , : i Ruitivedt Intanatitin te never a 
musical instruments, have made Leblancs the preference a ; 7 
af she top artists, whether in symphonies, dance bands, or ; problem, for Leblancs beve 
TY and movie studio work. t precise, in-tune scale of # 
‘ wind instruments yet created by 
man. And structurally, feature by 
feature, the Leblanc is peerless. 
Above all, Leblanc gives the 
performer that vital 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION KENOSHA, WISCONSIN chides tarkey ... COREE: 


' sha, Wisconsin. 


FREE Autographed Photo of Lawrence Welk’s Band. 

















